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THE IRISH LAND BILL OF 1870. 


‘**Ma disse: Taci e lascia volger gli anni.’’— Paradiso ix. 4. 


IrE1anpD has waited long for justice and generosity from the English 
people and Government; but she has not waited in vain, since 
waiting has brought its reward in a policy'’far more complete than 
could have been expected at an-earlier period. True, timely com- 
promise would have done something and smoothed the way for more. 
But the alleviation could have been but transitory, and might have 
encouraged that shallow philosophy and ignoble tone, even yet appa- 
rent, which have proved the bane of English statesmanship towards 
Ireland. In the Imperial Parliament there is little risk that extreme 
views on either side shall be adopted ; but considerable danger that 
views, moderate but thorough, may not be carried out to their legiti- 
mate consequences, with that unflinching logic which, in great 
social exigencies, is the only practical wisdom. With some ad- 
vantages an age of transition, like our own, has one grave peril, an 
undue leaning towards a deceptive finality. Society can, under 
some circumstances, afford to wait and accept very faulty measures 
of reform; under other circumstances to offer such is to perpetuate 
discontent and to encourage revolutionary schemes. The condition 
and attitude of the Irish people brings their land-problem under the 
latter and not the former head, and in the genuine acceptance of this 
fact by England lies the hope of its real settlement, honourable to 
herself, and advantageous to Ireland. That settlement can only be 
real which fully recognises Irish history, Irish principles, and Irish 
facts. It must, no less, accept the duty of embracing the true interests 
of all classes, and not one alone, however numerous that may be; 
and of future generations, as well as of the existing population. 


The land-law of Ireland has proved so unjust and mischievous, that 
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the absolute reversal of claims based on it may seem justifiable. But 
a new injustice could only prove a new impolicy, and would be so 
esteemed by all who are convinced that moral influences must largely 
supplement legislative reform, and that both will flourish best if 
planted in the subsisting, though regenerated, social life of Ireland. 

Such a spirit, thorough, just, and conciliating, retrospective and 
prospective, pervades the recent settlement of the first branch of the 
Trish problem. The Act which, last Session, disestablished and disen- 
dowed the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches in Ireland, is already 
thus regarded by not a few within their precincts, and will be so 
more and more. Besides its special value, that settlement has greatly 
facilitated the treatment of the residuary problem. The British public 
evinced by it their clear determination to institute a searching 
reform conceived from the Irish point of view, and their confidence 
ina government that added to the will the capacity to act justly and 
wisely. The passage of the Irish Church Act through the legis- 
lature, proved that party interests, mere parliamentary tactics, and 
_ partial views, must yield to a nation’s demand for justice and wise 
government. That measure also inspired confidence that the states- 
manlike genius and courage which gave it birth, would not be found 
wanting for the second great reform. In my judgment this expec- 
tation has been largely fulfilled by the Irish Land Bill. The in- 
herent difficulties of the land question are, probably, not greater than 
those of the church question were. But the facts of the former are 
less familiar to the British public, its principles less readily appre- 
hensible by them; while, even in Ireland, the views of those most 
competent and best disposed, are often marked by prejudice, and 
differ greatly among themselves. It ought not, therefore, to create 
wonder, if the first draft of the Land Bill should, more than the 
earlier measure, stand in need of careful revision. In a spirit, then, 
of sincere respect and grateful admiration, but by no means of in- 
discriminate panegyric, I would endeavour, on one hand, to examine 
the principles on which the Irish land question can be settled ; on 
the other, to consider how far the proposed settlement recognises, 
how far it falls short of these. 


i. 


The Irish land question pre-eminently involves the three requisites 
of every political problem of the first order: a noble destination, a 
grave situation, and a great constructive effort. To understand and 
weigh them is essential for the real solution of that problem. A 
few words may therefore be fitly devoted to each. 

Until quite recently the essentially social character of the land 
reforms needed in Ireland have not been appreciated, and is, even 
yet, imperfectly comprehended. How else interpret the incessant 
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repetition of well-worn economic notions—population in excess, 
unrestrained competition, free bargaining, and so forth—still paraded 
as furnishing the only reasons why a problem exists, and the only 
measures for solving it? From such superficial notions proceed 
halting and pretended solutions, incapable of destroying existing evils, 
since they ignore their character and sources. The difficulty ought 
not to be great of discerning the unsoundness, as applied to Irish 
facts, of purely economic doctrines drawn from the English type, 
perhaps the offspring of metaphysical abstraction, and so unreal even 
for England. Yet the controversy on that head, ably maintained 
during an entire generation by Mr. Joseph Kay, Mr. J. S. Mill and 
others, was notoriously powerless to alter the English land policy in 
Ireland. This was only accomplished when continued and increasing 
disturbance of public tranquillity aroused the British public to the 
hollowness of current theories. The situation dethroned economic 
philosophy—at least, what passed for such—and opened the door to 
convictions based on respect for social tradition and the study of 
social fact. I think this view cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
as affording the surest guarantee against a twofold pressing danger— 
that of making insufficient provision to meet the deepest mischiefs 
of the social situation in Ireland; that, again, of anticipating their 
sudden disappearance. The best corrective for such mistakes lies in 
the conviction that inherited social tendencies long survive the 
special causes which produced them, accompanied by an intelligent 
study of the contrasts between Irish and British history. Al- 
though such a review cannot be attempted here, ' some of the chief 
conclusions which it enforces must be briefly noticed, since they are 
essential for the appreciation of the Irish Land Bill. 

Law, institutions, public opinion, not things of yesterday, but the 
growth of ages, have all combined to place the English tenant- 
farmer in a position the very opposite of that of the Irish agri- 
cultural occupier. This observation can be verified even by 
comparing the last three centuries, but much more decisively when 
the history of remoter ages is studied as it deserves. To speak in the 
way even well-informed writers speak of English agricultural tenure 
as resting simply on contract, is wholly incorrect and misleading. 
Adam Smith truly deseribed that tenure as being unique in kind; 
characterised, that is, by a high degree of practical stability, the 
result of public opinion supplying the place of formal agreement. 
In his view, the yearly tenancy, prevalent as now in England, was 


(1) The writer may be allowed to refer to a publication where he has attempted such 
a review, entitled “History, Principle, and Fact in relation to the Irish Question.” 
1870. William Ridgway, Piccadilly, London. 
‘. (2) Mr. Finlason’s valuable “ History of the Law of Tenures of Land in England and 
Treland,” 1870, exhibits this contrast, from the historico-legal point of view, more 
completely than any other book with which I am acquainted. 
CCR 
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not the veal tenure ; and one that if subsisting by itself, far from 
favouring, must have prevented the wonderful improvement in 
agriculture apparent even at that period. Into that unexampled 
relation of landlord and tenant there largely entered two great 
elements—custom and equity. Since Adam Smith wrote, the 
progress of scientific farming in England has been sustained by 
the same potent influences. Originally springing from public 
opinion, created in no small degree during the ages often styled 
“dark,” and fortified by a sense of mutual interest, these customary 
relations and equitable views have largely received the sanction of 
actual law. This has been especially the case within the last quarter 
of a century, dating from the abolition of the Corn-laws, which 
roused both proprietors and farmers to the necessity for enterprise 
and outlay, and, therefore, of increased security. The legislature 
did little to create such security ;' but the courts of justice did a 
great deal by sanctioning modern customs of agriculture. Unfettered 
by formal definitions, they applied old principles to meet new wants, 
liberalising ancient customary laws by an infusion of commercial 
and equitable ideas.” Besides contract then, in truth far more than 
that, the real English tenure involves an element of legal com- 
pulsion which, by guaranteeing the security of industry, has greatly 
enceuraged the accumulation of agricultural capital, and, above all, 
favoured its equitable distribution and employment for the benefit 
of society. But this legal element is itself only the exponent of 
influences deeply rooted in the English land system which, in older 
times, engendered formal proprietary rights, in more modern, fostered 
a public opinion favourable to the permanence of the occupier. Of 
the first, the most conspicuous example exists in the perpetual copy- 
hold tenure, estimated to embrace a fifth of English soil acquired 
by the descendants of servile tenants at will, through customs upheld 
by judicial decisions. In a less special sphere, the Roman law, so 
wisely equitable to improving tenants, so favourable, in view of 
public policy as well as personal justice, to the principles of 
continuous occupation, was largely incorporated into the judge- 
made common law of England.’ The feudal régime itself, during 
its real ascendancy, tended in the same direction. The essential 
character of a military society, and the necessity for mutual aid and 
support between the lords of the soil and its cultivators, even of the 
inferior classes, encouraged the acquisition by the cultivators of fixed 


(1) Yet the House of Commons twice passed Mr. Pusey’s Tenants’ Compensation for 
Improvements Bill. 

(2) See the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Mr. Pusey’s Bill, Parliamentary Paper, 1848—9; and Mr. Dixon’s work on the Law of 
the Farm. 

(3) See Mr. Finlason’s book cited above, and Giiterbock, “ Henricus de Bracton und 
sein Verhaltniss zum Rémischen Rechte.” Berlin, 1862. 
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interests in the land through gift and inheritance. These influences 
have largely survived, and though their origin be forgotten, have 
helped to maintain, in England, practical relations between landlord 
and tenant quite opposed to the commercial ideas and habits of a 
later epoch. 

We see, therefore, the cumulative influence of public opinion 
and law in consolidating and elevating the condition of the English 
tenant-farmer. It is no exaggeration to say that whatever freedom 
of contract, whatever power of equal bargaining, he may in our day 
enjoy, is due far more to these than to his possession of capital, to 
the size of farms, or other economic elements so often exclusively 
insisted on. Now turning to the Irish agricultural occupier, we find, 
indeed, that such outward advantages are deficient. But we also 
discover a social inequality, and practical impossibility of free 
bargaining, which springs from legal conditions, and moral causes, 
that lie deep in the history and political structure of Ireland. A 
consideration of these, however brief, is essential for comprehending 
the situation and forecasting legislative reform. That judicial inter- 
position in England, so favourable to the tenant, has been almost 
entirely wanting in Ireland. The reasons for its absence are various. 
In some cases insecurity of tenure has cut away the very facts which 
form the groundwork of custom ; in others, adherence to the letter, 
rather than comprehension of the spirit of English law, has 
characterised the decisions of the Irish bench, composed, until 
quite recent times, of men themselves imbued with the narrowness 
of ascendancy-government, and unwilling or incompetent to take 
wide and just views of the land question. Under the first head falls 
the singular fact that even the usual English tillage customs are 
hardly recognised in Ireland, accustomed too generally to the 
makeshifts of precarious tenure. The second class of cases is 
illustrated in the denial of justice by the courts to yearly tenants 
whose farms and habitations were created, paid for, or inherited, with 
the express or tacit concurrence of the landowner, or under the 
sanction of established and general custom, or local usages. 
Unhappily the inaction of courts of justice was too well emulated 
by the activity of the legislature, which, for more than a century, 
and even long after the abolition of the worst penal laws, enacted a 
code of ejectment and gave powers intended, and only too well 
calculated, to fortify the position of the landlord and weaken that of 
the tenant. The Incumbered Estates Act of 1849, and the Landlord 
and Tenant Act of 1860, are the latest, and we may hope the last, 
exemplifications of this unjust and disastrous policy. Strange as it 
may seem, they were passed without any regard even to the very 
moderate recommendations in favour of the Irish tenantry made 
by the Irish proprietors who constituted the well-known Devon 
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Commission, and reported in 1845 on the occupation and tenure of 
land in Ireland. 

The legal conditions which so greatly depressed the position of the 
Irish tenant-farmer are, however, less important than the social and 
moral influences that really produced the former. Here again in 
Ireland we meet the distorted image and mere semblance of relations, 
almost peculiar to English society, nor even there deserving of 
unqualified admiration. English agriculture has been fostered by 
the general harmony between the resident local aristocracy and the 
farming classes; extensive estates going hand-in-hand with large 
farms; the vast progress of manufactures and commercial industry 
creating and diffusing capital, while an ancient Poor Law system 
gave aid to the labourer, and indirectly benefited the farmer as an 
employer of labour. Irish agriculture reposed on a social system of 
large proprietors, generally devoid of sympathy with the people, 
deficient in capital and knowledge, condemned therefore, whether 
absentees or residents, to ignoble sloth or mischievous action; on the 
other hand, on small cultivators artificially multiplied, and deprived 
of all motive to exertion and prudence, many of them being little 
raised above the condition of labourers, yet denied, alike with that 
class, all public aid in sickness or distress. Here again, in recent 
times, the course of events, and growth of ideas have aggravated the 
social and moral difficulties of the Irish tenant-farmer. The potato- 
famine of 1846-7, the ensuing emigration, and great reduction in 
number of the smallest class of farms promised a facile solution only 
too congenial to popular tendencies in England. There too the cotem- 
poraneous abolition of the Corn-laws seemed to consecrate a purely 
negative policy, and to proclaim a rupture with past traditions as 
the only and all-sufficient condition of social progress. Economic 
ideas were brought prominently forward; direct social reconstruc- 
tion was placed far in the background. These dispositions and 
mental attitude were seized on, and have been fostered by adherents 
of the Anglo-Irish proprietary school, in some cases themselves pro- 
prietors or agents of such. The essence of their shallow and disas- 
trous philosophy, so-styled, lay in two leading views, only too 
faithfully reflected in the legislation and practice of the last quarter 
of a century: first, political economy, good for the rich and 
powerful, uncalled for, even noxious, for the poor and humble; 
secondly, spurious industrialism grafted on the old feudal stock. 
The former found its appropriate expression in public sales, amounting 
in value to nearly forty millions sterling and embracing probably one- 
sixth of Ireland, of what has been, expressively and justly, called 
“the right to confiscate tenants’ improvements.”’ The latter tendency, 
less noticed, but even more mischievous, is illustrated in those 
transactions, the true character of which may be described by the 
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remark (slightly altered) of Mr. Goldwin Smith,—“ a people cannot 
be expected to love and reverence oppression, because it is reduced 
to contract and called law.”? 


II. 


The legitimate conclusion from the foregoing facts is, that Irish 
land-reform must not merely remedy specific mischiefs, but be a work 
of reconstruction, laying the basis of a social renovation. Such a 
work of progress will, I conceive, be best accomplished by recognising 
facts, fortifying the best traditions, and developing, with suitable 
amendments, the latent germs of peace and order. This view alone 
can meet present need, and guarantee future well-being, by com- 
bining all the forces existing for good in Irish society. That it is in 
no wise chimerical appears, I think, from two simple, incontestable 
considerations. First, in spite of grievous defects in the ostensible 
law, an Irish unwritten law of usage and tradition has grown up, 
mitigating, at least, the evils of arbitrary eviction and capricious rise 
of rent ; secondly, where, as in Ulster, this result has been brought 
about by the force of public opinion, the comparative prosperity of 
all classes, and the peace of the country, have been to a high degree 
ensured.” Unhappily in the other three provinces the tenant’s pro- 
tection has been less mutual good feeling than personal fear. Yet, 
even there, numerous examples of well-managed estates prove that 
respect for Irish agricultural traditions is perfectly compatible with 
the legitimate exercise of proprietary rights. The existing mischief 
springs from a land-law which shields and encourages the practice of 
harsh landlords. The remedy, therefore, would naturally be sought 
primarily in legal reform, calculated not simply to redress wrong, but 
to prevent injustice, and to erect into a moral standard recognised 
principles of custom and equity, as exemplified in the practice of 
just and humane proprietors. The problem, I conceive, is to accom- 

(1) “ Consigned to a statute book,” “Irish History and Character,’ p. 70. Extreme 
cases of this sort are already familiar to the British public. ‘Two well-authenticated 
examples of such dealings will be found at pp. 46 and 64 of the “ Reports from Poor- 
Law Inspectors in Ireland as to the existing Relations between Landlord and Tenant,” 
1870. Ihave myself seen several such documents, and there is good reason to believe 
that they have been extensively used. It is, however, very difficult to obtain proof of 
their nature, or even existence (see the remarks of Dr. Brodie, p. 42 of his Report). 

(2) Mr. Justice Morris, in his recent charge, observed as follows: ‘Since I had the 
honour of presiding in this court, I have gone the northern circuits on four successive 
occasions, and from this circumstance it occurred to me to compare the relative condition 
of those northern counties, and I find that in the county Antrim, with a population of 
363,000 persons, there are only 264 of the constabulary ; while in the county of Tippe- 
rary, with a population of only 223,000, there are 1,141 constabulary. The county of 
Down, with a population of over 300,000, has a police force of 269, and in the county 
Armagh, with a population almost equal to that of Tipperary, the peace is preserved by 
191 constabulary. These three northern counties, containing a population not far short 


of a million, are protected by 726 constabulary, while the county of Tipperary, with a 
population of under a quarter of a million, has a constabulary force amounting to 1,141.” 
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plish this end effectually, yet with the minimum of interference; and 
here lies its main difficulty. 

The extremes are represented by the advocates of fixity of tenure, 
and of mere freedom of contract. The first meets one difficulty, but 
creates another; the second really denies the existence of any 
problem. Fixity of tenure, as distinguished from practical continuity 
of occupation and security for industry, must either issue in a virtual 
confiscation and transfer of property, or be stopped short of that 
result by a system of direct State intervention and compulsion, diffi- 
cult any where, and certainly foreign to the ideas and institutions 
prevailing in these countries, even in Ireland. Freedom of contract, 
in any just sense, has never existed in Ireland, and cannot be impro- 
vised. If the Irish problem is to be solved, if Ireland’s land-tenure 
is to be reformed, yet not revolutionised, reason, experience, and 
analogy indicate the necessity of recognising as the basis of that 
reform, the actual status-tenancy of the mass of Irish occupiers. 
Such recognition is not inconsistent with encouraging the gradual 
introduction of that basis of modern industry, contract. But the 
justice, and even the success of such a policy requires that it should 
rest upon encouragement only, and not compulsion, and that adequate 
provision be made for continued protection to the tenant. Reform, where 
thorough, can never be immediate. If strict regard to this funda- 
mental truth in social philosophy be needful as regards the interests 
of the landowner, much more must it be so as regards those of the 
occupier, whose position, everywhere, has an inherent weakness, 
founded on human nature augmented by historic influences, and in no 
country in so high a degree as in Ireland. 

The land-reform needed in Ireland, though in one sense special 
and exceptional, is, in another and much deeper sense, general and 
normal ; consisting in the just and liberal adaptation to her very 
peculiar circumstances of principles recognised by the Roman law, 
by every modern European code, and largely sanctioned by the 
jurisprudence and practice of England. Itis further observable that 
such an application of these principles has been foreshadowed and its 
wisdom vindicated by a century of British legislation in India.’ This 
long and most instructive experiment proves, on one hand, the 
futility of forcing on unprepared populations the modern industrial 
type, as embodied in contract; on the other hand, the justice and 
social efficacy of accepting an hereditary stwtus-tenure as the basis of 
reform. It is even worthy of remark, that at least two of the great 
types of Indian settlements offer no inconsiderable analogy with Irish 
circumstances. The Zemindaree settlement is based upon the land- 
lord and tenant relations which prevail in Bengal and the North- 

(1) See the essays of Mr. George Campbell and the Honourable Judge West (a 


Bombay civilian), and a paper by the writer, entitled “ Ancient Tenures and Modern 
Land Legislation in British India.” Ridgway. 
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west provinces, and directly sanctions rights of continuous occupancy, 
subject only to the payment of a customary and fair rent. The 
Ryotwaree settlements of Bombay and Madras, where the Govern- 
ment is the immediate landlord, give the cultivators leases for thirty- 
one years, with the right of renewal on equitable terms. 

Fixity of tenure, though I conceive inadmissible as a general and 
compulsory solution of the Irish land problem, constitutes neverthe- 
less a real and important element of it: indirectly, as furnishing a 
goal towards which landlord and tenant law reform must, to be suc- 
cessful, approximate ; directly, as suggesting the gradual creation of 
a farmer-proprietary. Space does not allow of my tracing the 
growth of this last idea from the valuable continental investigations 
of Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. Joseph Kay, to the statesmanlike proposal 
of Mr. Bright for aiding its realisation by lending the credit of the 
State to assist Irish occupiers to purchase their farms, as Lrish owners 
have long been assisted to improve their estates. Neither is it pos- 
sible here to refute economic objections, or prove the singular political 
importance of such a policy, in a country circumstanced like Ireland. 
I must, however, refer to the practical contradiction of the alleged 
danger of subdivision of small properties afforded by the example of 
Prussia during the last half century ;! and to the example of France” 
and Belgium, * as illustrating the way in which even grave imper- 
fections in the relations of landlord and tenant are, in practice, largely | 
compensated for, where facilities for acquiring the ownership of land 
in moderate quantities, are afforded to the farming population. 


Ill. 


The social scope of the land-reform, vindicated by history and 
enforced by the Irish situation, therefore, renders the work pre- 
eminently one of construction. The distinguishing feature of 
the bill of 1870 consists in its recognition of this truth. For the 
first time in English history, Irish fact is made the basis of land- 
legislation, and the wants of Irish society are studied as a whole. 


(1) See the returns ordered by the Government of Prussia, at the instance of the 
Prussian House of Lords, in Dr. Meitzen’s official work, “ Der Boden und die Land- 
wirthschaftlichen Verhaltnisse des Preussichen Staates,’’ vol. i., pp. 488-510 (Berlin, 
1868). Copies of this work have been presented by the Prussian Government to the 
libraries of the Houses of Commons and Lords. 

(2) See the remarks of Mr. Cliffe Leslie in the Cobden Club volume, p. 349, on this 
point. 

(8) The letters of Mr. Mure (who follows closely in Lord Dufferin’s track) have been 
referred to as a triumphant refutation of the reality and advantages of peasant pro- 
prietorship in Belgium. The argument of both these writers, founded on the extensive 
prevalence in that country of relations of landlord and tenant, involving short leases with 
high and increasing rents, appears to me based on a total misconception. They entirely 
overlook the fact that the law does not check this practice by giving the tenant rights 
of compensation for improvements. The essay of M. de Laveleye on Belgium, in the 
Cobden Club volume, deserves attentive perusal. 
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The social relations affecting the land of Ireland are here marshalled 
under a few conceptions, as simple as the real complexity of the case 
would allow, as varied as the claims of justice and policy require. 
The grounds of this conviction will now be stated, in reference to the 
broad features of the legislation proposed by Mr. Gladstone and his 
ministerial colleagues. Such a review, may, I hope, fortify public 
opinion against yielding to extreme propositions on either side, yet 
in favour of such alterations as are expedient and harmonise with the 
spirit of the measure. 

This appreciation will be assisted by a brief review of previous 
governmental proposals. The bills introduced in 1852 by Sir Joseph 
Napier, as Lord Derby’s Irish Attorney-General, had the great 
merit, among others, of sanctioning retrospective claims—a feature, 
however, which then prevented their passing. The Acts of 1860 
greatly simplified the law in favour of Irish landlords, yet offered 
none but illusory benefits to Irish tenants. Mr. Fortescue’s bill of 
1866 was a decided advance, since it proposed a simple and effective 
machinery for securing to tenants a liberal interest, in their improve- 
ments. Though its scope, judged from our present point of view, 
seems narrow—as neither recognising retrospective improvements, 
nor any right of occupancy— it substantially adopted what were then 
the demands of the most advanced Irish Liberals, represented by a 
gentleman as intelligent, courageous, and disinterested as the late 
Mr. J. B. Dillon, M.P. for Tipperary. The subsequent rapid growth 
of public opinion in Ireland was evinced by the bill which Lord Mayo 
introduced in 1867. Defective and illusory in many ways, it never- 
theless affirmed the important principle of the compulsory inter- 
vention of a competent tribunal between landlord and tenant, as one 
justified and called for by the circumstances of Ireland. 

From all these proposals the Land Bill submitted in 1870 stands 
out in bold relief. Its main provisions are deducible from a few 
leading principles, themselves the expression of a few broad facts of 
Irish history and society. Detailed criticism being here impossible, 
I shall only refer to those features of the Bill which possess the 
greatest interest and importance. 

First. The social claims of the Irish tenant-farmer are raised to the 
highest rank ; and even the economic conditions are invested with a 
new dignity, as being dictated both by justice and public policy. In 
other words, the Bill fences round with a strong legal wall the 
ancestral homes of the Irish people, and guards their honest industry 
from capricious dispossession and unjust impoverishment. These 
social and economic views are clearly written on the face of the Bill. 
Distinct, yet closely connected, they both fall under one fundamental 
conception, that the great mass of the Irish tenantry have held, and 
must long continue to hold, by status, and not, in any real and just 
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sense, by contract. This truth is expressed, on the one hand, by recog- 
nising the tenant’s goodwill, or occupancy-right, on the other, by 
reversing the feudal presumption which confiscated, in favour of the 
lord of the soil, the tenant’s improvements. The Bill has thus a two- 
fold aim, the ensuring to the industrious cultivator a continuous 
possession, and a reasonable enjoyment of the fruits of his capital, 
skill, and labour. Two ways, however, of securing these ends were 
open—one direct, the other indirect. The first must have involved 
an interference wholly at variance with British ideas and habits, and 
of difficult application. Fixity of tenure at fair rents, determined 
by periodical valuations, attracts by its uniformity and apparent sim- 
plicity ; but would have been regarded by the landowners as confis- 
cation, and felt by all to be revolutionary. The almost inevitable 
condition of such a settlement —an immediate raising of rent in 
many if not all parts of Ireland—was, I think, hardly contemplated 
by its popular advocates.” 

The Government have chosen, wisely I think, the other or cir- 
cuitous road, which seeks the same goal by indirect means. The Bill 
is manifestly framed with a view to practically ensuring continuity of 
possession and security for industry, and not simply guaranteeing the 
tenant against pecuniary loss in event of his forced dispossession, or 
an unjust rise of rent, Its value as a real settlement must depend on 
the extent to which the means proposed are adequate to the end 
sought. I shall briefly examine this question under the succeeding 
heads, one relating to the recognition of subsisting arrangements, 
the other to the protection of tenancies to be created subsequent to the 
passing of the Bill into law. 

Secondly. The proposed measure treats those subsisting tenancies 
which need special protection from the law, as constituting one of two 
kinds. The first sort embraces such as have been regulated by 
customs, not legalised, yet more or less respected in practice; the 
second, those which have enjoyed no protection but that afforded by a 
sense of equity in the better, and of fear in the worst sort of land- 
lords. Although not susceptible of any exact localisation, each of 
these domains of custom and equity has a predominant local circum- 
scription ; one in the Province of Ulster, the other in the remaining 
three provinces. Both are partially subject to a distinct régime, that 
of contract, but this does not exclude, rather blends with, and is 
largely modified by them ; a feature also recognised by the Bill. 


(1) See the remarks of Mr. Campbell on “Indian Settlements,’’ confirmed by the 
recent statement of Mr. Maine, also the remarks of Judge Longfield on “ Valuations.” 
(Cobden Club Essays). 

(2) The more thoughtful and moderate writers never proposed an absolute fixity of 
tenure, but one largely qualified in favour of the landowner. These views are clearly 
stated and ably advocated by Mr. Campbell (the Irish Land), and Mr. John George 
M’Carthy (Irish Land Questions). 
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The Ulster tenant-right (clause 1) receives that legal sanction to 
which Irish fact! and English? analogy justly entitle it, and the Bill, 
most wisely I think, simply describes the custom without attempting 
a rigorous definition. This provision, read in connection with the 
the penalties on eviction subdivided into more classes. Contracts, 
though made before the Act, which exclude compensation for improve- 
ments, should, I conceive, be liable to correction by the Court on 
important “ Equities clause” (14),—intended I conceive to abrogate 
or modify, as justice may require, extravagant claims and harsh re- 
strictions,—will doubtless receive from the Courts a fair and liberal 
interpretation, sufficiently uniform, yet varying with the facts of each 
case. The description of Ulster tenant-right should, however, refer, 
not merely to compensation, but to the transmission of the tenant’s 
holding, which, though not amounting to “ fixity of tenure,” gives a 
valuable sanction to practical continuity of occupation. The local 
value of Uister tenant-right varies so much that the tenant, I think, 
should have the option of claiming under that custom, or under the 
eviction and compensation clauses. With regard to customs out of 
Ulster, the Bill is, I think, less satisfactory. Facts seem to show 
that wherever such usages of compensation and sale exist—and they 
have spread much of late years—they approximate closely to Ulster 
tenant-right. Less solidly planted, and more easily disregarded by 
landlords, they differ from that in degree more than in kind. I do 
not therefore see any sufficient reason for treating such usages in a 
different way from that of the northern province, as proposed by the 
Bill (clause 2). 

Next, as regards the class of tenants who do not hold by a customary 
tenure. Their claims are provided for (clauses 3 to 10) on equitable 
principles, founded on two considerations,—distinct, yet in the 
Ulster tenant-right indissolubly combined, goodwill, or occupancy- 
interest, and compensation for improvements. The provisions of the 
Bill on these heads seem to me in the main just and liberal, though 
requiring improvement in details. The occupation clause 3 might 


(1) It seems to me absurd to treat this part of the Bill as a revival of religious 
ascendancy, since “ Protestant Ulster,” so called, numbered at the census of 1861 a 
population of 966,613 Catholics to 947,067 Protestants ; or to tax it with partiality, since 
the same end is sought for the entire of Ireland, the means only varying with the history 
and actual circumstances of particular districts. 

(2) Copyhold tenures based on manorial usages of the most various kinds, originally 
regulated by stewards, whose functions closely resembled those of the Ulster land- 
agents; next agricultural customs securing compensation for tillages, manuring, amend- 
ing the soil, drainage, &c., &c. 


The writer studied these customs some years ago in 
several English counties, and in the evidence before Mr. Pusey’s Select Committee, with 
the legal cases reported. Of these last two struck him as being very important in refer- 
ence to Ulster tenant-right, viz., Mousley v. Ludlam, 21 Law Journal, N.S. Q B. p. 64, 
which was a case of drainage under a custom (Derbyshire) done without the knowledge or 
assent of t].e landlord; and Hutton v. Warren, 1 M.and W., p. 466, which decided that agri- 
cultural customs attached to Jeasehold interests unless expressly excluded by the lease. 
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with advantage be kept distinct from the improvement clause 4, and 
special grounds (clause4, paragraph 2). It seems doubtful whether mere 
lapse of time should affect the tenant’s claim for the actual value of 
permanent improvements, especially reclamation and building (clause 
4, last paragraph). I think also that the benefits of the Act might be 
justly and wisely extended to cases of parties recently evicted or 
noticed to quit, at least where they have been allowed to remain in 
possession. The Bill contains two most important provisions, one 
creating a primd facie presumption in favour of the improvements 
having been made by the tenant or his predecessors, (clause 5) ;’ the 
other giving him an equitable claim to compensation when he has 
bought his holding with the express or implied consent of his land- 
lord (clause 6). The Bill further provides, that while ejectment for 
non-payment of rent shall, ordinarily, be treated as the default of the 
tenant, and, therefore, as disentitling him to claim for disturbance 
by the landlord; yet this rule may be reversed by the Court, on 
special grounds, including, I presume, exorbitancy in the rent. This 
clause, however, is confined by the Bill to subsisting tenancies 
(clause 8). 

Thirdly. What protection does the Bill provide for the future, 
that is to say, as regards tenancies created subsequent to the passing 
of the Act? The problem is urgent, yet not easy,—namely, to com- 
bine, as far as practicable, the principle of free contract with that 
degree of protection, which the past has necessitated and which 
cannot be suddenly discarded, against capricious eviction and inequit- 
able conditions, as to rent or otherwise. The attachment of Irish 
occupiers to their land is so strong, and the necessity of living by 
agriculture so universal, that tenants would often deem very rigorous 
terms preferable to the most liberal compensation following eviction. 
No change but a very gradual one in the tenant’s present unfree con- 
dition can take place, and this fact the Bill clearly recognises. 
Future, no less than subsisting tenancies from year to year, or for a 
term of less than thirty-one years, will be protected by the penalty 
on eviction and the compensation for improvements. Leaseholders 
holding for thirty-one years, and upwards, will also be entitled to 
claim compensation in respect of buildings and reclamations. But 
the Bill goes much beyond this, for it expressly annuls contracts 
framed to deprive the tenant of the penalty on eviction, or compen- 
sation for improvements, or to interfere with his making suitable 
improvements (clauses 3 and 4, see also clauses 2, 55, and 64). To 
this extent the Bill directly regulates the conditions of future con- 
tracts. But it does not apply to future tenancies the important control, 


(1) This is simply the legal statement of an unquestionable fact vouched for by 


the Devon Commissioners a quarter of a century ago, and but partially modified since 
that time. 
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before explained (pp. 387, 388), with reference to an unjust rent in 
the case of tenancies subsisting when the Act comes into force. Serious 
objections, doubtless, exist to any general system of valuing rents, or 
to authorising tenants to free themselves easily from their contracts ; 
but for the reason stated above, I fear that, for a considerable time 
to come, the anxiety of occupiers to retain their farms will un- 
avoidably prevail over mere financial considerations, which only 
operate in case of the tenant being evicted or quitting his farm. 
The extension of the eighth clause to futwre tenancies would simply 
give to the Court, in cases of ejectment for non-payment of rent, a 
discretionary power of considering the terms even of future contracts ; 
a discretion which would be justly exercised in none but very clear 
and exceptional cases of oppression. 

The sixteenth clause authorises the landlord to tender a term of 
not less than thirty-one years, upon such terms as the Court may think 
reasonable, and the tenant refusing the same, though dispossessed by 
the landlord during such term, would forfeit his claim to the penalty 
on eviction, retaining however that to compensation for improve- 
ments. It is only just to state that the important condition in 
favour of the tenant, printed in italics, is superadded by the Bill of 
1870 to a corresponding clause in the Bill of 1866, which embodied 
the then views of the most advanced Irish liberals. Still the clause 
seems to be objectionable. Fair leases for, at least, thirty-one years, 
renewable on just terms, are, indeed, very desirable; but, inasmuch 
as landlords are not compellable to grant such leases, the justice or 
policy of, even indirectly, forcing tenants to accept them, is at least 
very questionable. The just and wise course, I conceive, is to place 
the tenant in such a position that he can contract with tolerable free- 
dom,’ and to remove all impediments, direct and indirect, to granting 
and accepting beneficial leases, whether these spring from deficiency 
of power, or excessive charges, fiscal or professional. 

The local machinery of Quarter Sessions seems wisely chosen, nor 
do I apprehend that excessive litigation which some prophesy. 

Though trusting and believing that the measure introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone will, when amended, produce most beneficial effects, I 
cannot ignore the possibility that it may not prove a complete and 
final settlement. Much must depend on one point; will the land- 
lords of Ireland accept the measure in its spirit, or only in its 
letter? If, reading it literally, they act as if evictions were now 
legalized on condition of paying a penalty and compensation, then a 
state of things would surely arise worse even than before, and such 
as no mere coercion could grapple with. What Irish tenants want 
is, undisturbed possession at a fair rent, and on fair conditions, with 


(1) The abolition of Distress, strongly urged by Judge Longfield and Mr. Pim, would 
strengthen the position of respectable tenants when competing for land. 
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security for honest industry." To meet that want practically, is the 
real scope of the Bill. I earnestly hope that it will be so interpreted 
by the mass of Irish landowners. To accept the actual situation in 
good faith, may cost them severe effort, and considerable sacrifice. 
But the sacrifice is more apparent than real, and the effort is 
indispensable for their own good and the peace of the country. Let 
us hope, then, that conformity by the landowners to the spirit of the 
measure will be, where not willingly accorded, enforced by a liberal 
interpretation of the Courts, and upheld by virtue of a moral standard, 
now first sanctioned by the law, and fostered by the growing power 
of public opinion in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

It cannot unhappily now be doubted that a powerful effort will be 
made by the Tory party, first in the House of Commons, next in the 
House of Lords, to mutilate, neutralize, and in effect destroy, all that 
is most distinctive and valuable in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Their grand 
object is the virtual denial of Ireland’s past, as a living factor in the 
present, and a powerful agent in the future. The concerted attempt 
will be made under the most plausible garb, through the channel 
most accessible to British sympathies, the grand idol of certain 
political economists, “ freedom of contract!” If this party prevails, 
—and they, be it noted, and their. tools, are the chief clamourers for 
coercion,—the result will be disastrous in the extreme, for with even 
one more year of agitation, no man can foresee what may happen in 
Treland.? 

Unavoidable limitations, to my great regret, prevent such a re- 
ference to the provisions intended to facilitate the purchase of their 
farms by occupying tenants, as their social and political importance 
deserves. I regret the brevity of my remarks on this head the 
more, because it has excited less attention than it would have received 
but for the enforced absence of that true friend and benefactor of 
Ireland, whose name is, with justice, chiefly associated with the plan. 
Its neglect is, I fear, also due to the comparative indifference which 
too often attends conceptions that promise no benefit sufficiently 
obvious and immediate to excite the imagination. What such a plan, 
if carried out from the foundation of the Encumbered Estates Court’ 

(1) See some striking testimony on this head in the valuable reports from Poor Law 
Inspectors in Ireland, as to the existing relations between Landlord and Tenant. Par- 
ticularly ; pp. 100, 120, 139, 153. 

(2) The animus and views of the Irish Tory party are plainly disclosed in a recent 
production entitled, “‘ Facts and Observations on the Irish Land Question, collected 
and arranged by the direction and under the supervision of The Irish Land Owners’ 
Committee,’ 1870. Strange to say, this document, a mere réchauffé of well-worn 
fallacies, and distorted or suppositious facts, has no publisher’s name upon it. Those 
who fear the truth may well hide their light, and prefer private circulation to public 
sale. I notice this pamphlet with reluctance ; but it is too characteristic of the party 
and their unvarying tactics to be passed over in silence. 


(3) The exact amount of Irish land sold with Parliamentary title since 1849, is 
returned at £38,026,403 28. 5d. 
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might have effected, it is not difficult now to see, at least for minds 
whom a puerile attachment to economic metaphysics and national 
prejudice have not deprived of the power to see and appreciate facts. 
Mr. Bright’s lamented illness ought therefore to furnish additional 
incentives to promote the object for which he has laboured so earnestly, 
and succeeded in obtaining the sanction of the ministerial Bill. The 
scheme propounded (Part 2nd) strikes me as needing amendment, 
in reference to the machinery. The great objects to be kept in view 
are; expedition in completing the purchase, and a system of Jocal 
registry of title for small properties. The first of these objects 
might I think be attained by adapting, at all events to smaller 
transactions, the present Irish system of purchase and conveyance 
for railway purposes (14 & 15 Vict. c. 70, and 25 & 26 Vict. c. 97), 
under the Board of Works, remitting the distribution of the money 
to the Landed Estates Court.’ 

A few words should be said as to the results that must flow from 
the land reform of 1870, if, as we trust, it come out in its final 
shape an Act worthy to be deemed a real settlement. Two such 
aspects deserve deep consideration ; I mean its effects on the labour- 
ing classes, and on the public of Ireland. 

The admirable provisions in the Bill for promoting allotments with 
cottages for agricultural labourers, furnish proof of the solicitude 
justly felt by the ministry for that very large, deserving, and much 
neglected class. Their greatest need—that of decent and comfortable 
homes—will thus be directly met ; while the impulse given to Irish 
industry by security of tenure must indirectly supply their other great 
want—that of steady and continuous employment.’ 

The late Mr. O’Connell observed,® in words of deep and mournful 
truth, “One of the great mischiefs in Ireland, I think, is that it 
seems to be taken for granted that man is a nuisance.” This is the 
notion which, preached up and down through the length and breadth 
of the empire ; preached one time openly, oftener insidiously under 
the garb of a false and shallow philosophy; preached by the authors 
of elaborate treatises, and books in green and gold written for the 
drawing-room tables of Belgravia; and, worst of all, preached by a 


(1). I must, though with much regret, observe that grave complaints are made by the 
public of the great expense, and still more the long delay, which now occur in passing 
estates through this court. The subject demands a careful and public investigation both 
as to the causes and the remedies. 

(2) See the valuable “ Reports from Poor Law Inspectors on the Wages of Agri- 
cultural Labourers in Ireland,” 1870. Several testify strongly to the discouragement of 
cottages by the landlord (see pp. 11, 12,30, &c.) I may be allowed to refer to the ninth 
of my “ Letters,”” mentioned before, which is devoted to the Irish Poor Law System. 
Union-rating, I trust, is sure to come soon. ‘The odious and impolitic quarter-acre 
clause is totally inconsistent with the Bill, which allows Aa/f an acre as a mere labourer’s 
allotment. 


(3) See his evidence before the Devon Commission. 
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half-informed and ill-disposed press, has poisoned the English mind 
against Ireland, and ended, most unhappily, by alienating from sym- 
pathy with England a large portion of the Irish people. Such ever 
has been the fatal logic of facts, unforeseen by the authors of social 
wrong and even of socialerror. Yet wrong may be nobly atoned for, 
and error dispelled by truth. The English nation feel and acknow- 
ledge this, and when interested and ignorant misrepresentation has 
passed away, their change of spirit will not be lost, but gratefully 
acknowledged and felt by a nation so generous and justice-loving as 
the people of Ireland. It is this effect of moral reconciliation—not 
immediate, yet certain to come—which, far before any material 
results, must crown the noble reform in the land-tenure of Ireland, 
conceived and executed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 

Their work, as I believe, belongs to a very high order of states- 
manship. In details, in applications of principles even, it may, and 
I trust will, be improved. To panegyrise its authors would be 
presumptuous ; to help them according to the measure of power, is a 
duty. In that hope the present essay has been written, as a con- 
tribution, the result of twenty years’ study, to a social problem, the 
solution of which eminently requires the thinker and the statesman 
“to liberate themselves from: mere passing influences, by con- 
templating the past that sustains them, and the future they 
prepare.” 

Henry Dix Horron. 


Norr.—Since the above article was written, I have had the 
advantage of perusing the amendments proposed by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on behalf of the Government, which were 
laid before the House on the 17th March. It is right to mention that 
several criticisms no longer apply to the Bill as amended. The 
following changes, in matters of principle, deserve particular 
mention —viz. (clause 1), the omission of all definition of the Ulster 
Tenant Right, the Courts being left entirely free to decide on the 
nature and extent of the custom, as proved by evidence; (clause 3), 
the more minute sub-division of the scale of penalties for eviction, 
and complete separation of the claims in respect of occupancy and 
improvements; lastly, the abandonment of the 16th clause, which 
authorised the landlord to deprive the tenant of his claim in respect 
of occupancy by tendering a lease approved by the Court. 

H. D. H. 


(1) Auguste Comte, “ Appel aux Conservateurs,” p. 37. 
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MICHAEL OBRENOVITCH, PRINCE OF SERVIA. 


MicHaEL Oprenovircu was called to the throne of Servia while yet 
in his teens, in 1840. His father was the peasant hero, Milosch, 
who had succeeded his rival Karageorge, driven from the country by 
the Turks. Milosch, on coming into power, proved as great a tyrant 
as his predecessor, and so was forced to abdicate in favour of Milan, 
his son, who dying at once, was again succeeded by Michael, the 
subject of our memoir. Michael, the youth, was governed rather 
than advised by his councillors; he dissatisfied his subjects, who 
revolted, and when the prince put himself at the head of his troops to 
suppress the rebellion, his weapon broke in his hand, his soldiers 
disbanded ; and though the Turks offered to take him into the fortress 
of Belgrade, from which he might have bombarded the rebellious 
city, he wisely chose to retire into Austria in 1842. Again did the 
nation choose the son of a peasant hero: this time it was Alexander 
Karageorgevitch, who for some years governed the country with 
ability. He was, however accused of too great subserviency to 
Turkey and Austria, and he too was compelled to abdicate in 1858. 
The Skouptchina, or national assembly, now summoned old Milosch 
from his retirement at Belgrade, and he ruled rather more than 
a year, and dying, left the throne to his son Michael, who now a 
mature man of about forty, and with the unfortunate experience of 
his youth to guide him, was again proclaimed Prince of Servia, 
“‘ Obrenovitch the Third by the Grace of God, and by the will of the 
Servian people, in accordance with the Imperial Hattischeriff of 
1830, and of the law of 1859, regulating the succession, hereditary 
Prince of Servia.” 

Servia is but a province of a once great Slavonian nation, whose 
glories were extinguished on the fatal field of Kossova in 1389, when 
she sank under the Moslem wave of invasion, which rolled onwards 
to the walls of Vienna. Her modern history is comprised within the 
lifetime of many now living, and for that I must refer my readers to 
Ranke. I propose to give something of that part of her history 
which is contained in the reign of her last murdered Prince, and 
which scarcely occupies a decade. 

The established religion of Servia is the orthodox Greek faith, 
though several other religions, such as the Jewish and Protestant, 
are recognised and even subsidised by Government, and the most per- 
fect toleration prevails, with one exception, which I shall presently 
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mention. The population of Servia is, roughly speaking, a million, 
ethnologically it is Slavonian, and this fact is of even more political 
importance than the question of religion, inasmuch as Servia forms a 
Slavonic nucleus in the midst of a vast Slave population, owning 
allegiance to two heterogeneous empires, the Austrian and Turkish, 
neither of which are patterns of stable government. The number of 
Slavonians surrounding the Servian nucleus has been variously 
estimated, for owing to despotic jealousy, anything like accuracy is 
impossible, but we may point out that Austrian Croatia, Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Montenegro, are all Slavonian, while 
Bulgaria and Roumelia are largely Slavonized. 

The people of Servia are peasant proprietors, with abundance of 
land at their disposal. In the early days of their independence 
they, like the rest of Europe, were under the feudal system, but their 
nobles were destroyed by the Moslem invasion, or apostatized and 
took service under the Crescent ; this native aristocracy was succeeded 
by the Dahis, an order of Turks affiliated with the Jannisaries, who 
governed districts as military commanders, collected tribute, and 
lived on the peasantry. The fearful cruelties of these men drove a 
singularly quiet unarmed peasantry to despair, and finally caused the 
liberation of the country under peasant heroes. When old Milosch 
lived, his most distinguished followers wished to take the place of 
the Dahis, and strange it is that Milosch did not seek to strengthen 
his dynasty in the orthodox fashion, by surrounding his throne with 
barons to keep the people in order; but the old hero was of a 
jealous temperament, and liked to have no great lord near him, so 
he turned a deaf ear to all such proposals, and he ruled the nation 
long enough to teach the peasantry that they could get on tolerably 
well without these landlords ; when once the new régime was estab- 
lished, any attempt at creating families by primogeniture and entail 
would have met with strenuous opposition. 

The Servian peasant is said to be in as happy a position as any 
man in Europe, for land is plentiful and the soil rich. The country 
is varied by hills and mountains covered with magnificent forests, 
most wastefully devastated. The oak forests afford, at a certain 
season of the year, an unlimited supply of acorns for the vast herd of 
swine, which are the main wealth of Servia, and which are exported 
by thousands to Vienna and other cities in large floating styes, 
towed by steamers up the Danube. Around every village is a con- 
siderable space of cleared land, devoted to maize and other cereals, 
and belonging to each house is an orchard full of plum trees, from 
which is distilled s/ivovitza, a strong spirit, the delight of the 
peasant. 

No one ean accuse the Servian of working too hard; his church 
takes care of that. She ordains that out of the three hundred and 

pbd2 
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sixty-five days of the year, one third at least shall be devoted to 
religion, not of the dismal type of the Scottish Calvinists, but of a 
joyous, half Pagan character, where the devotee attends a sensuous 
religious ceremony in the morning, in honour of some saint (the 
successor of some jolly god of his heathen forefathers), and in his 
gay holiday costume drinks slivovitza, sings heroic ballads to the 
accompaniment of the national fiddle, the guzla, and dances off the 
alcoholic vapours in the Kolo, where young men and maidens, 
mingled with those nolonger young, form vast circles, their hands in 
each others girdles. The peasant grumbles now and then at the 
taxes imposed by Government. He has but to yoke his oxen, and 
carry into the nearest town a few cartloads of wood cut in the com- 
munal forest, and his year’s taxes are cleared off. From time to time, 
when extra taxation is essential, the Turk is called in to assist the 
Government, not in the form of a Turkish tax-gatherer, God forbid, 
but the turban is shaken before the peasant’s eyes, as the red flag of 
the Spanish picador before the bull, and the traditions of ruined 
homes, of ravished women, and children baptized in derision in 
boiling water, raise a patriotic enthusiasm, and money is freely given 
for an anticipated crusade. The peasant’s dress is probably copied 
from his enemy the Turk; it is of the Zouave form, though the 
material is a coarse woollen fabric of a sombre colour, his head-dress 
is a fez. The women of the villages are, like their lords, eastern in 
their costume, the heads of the maidens are covered with coins, and 
they affect bright colours and tasteful patterns. 

When travelling the peasant sticks into his girdle a brace of 
pistols and a long knife, and slings over his shoulders a gun of 
ancient fabric, and ornamented stock. Substitute a bow and arrow 
for the gun and pistol, and the Servian of to-day is almost the 
counterpart of the ancient Anglo-Saxon franklin, whose property 
was largely invested in swine fed in the forests of old England. 

In the country life of Servia there exists a singular custom termed 
the szadrooga or family association, in which several families live 
together, having all things in common, and directed by elders under 
a house father. The custom of forbidding girls to inherit land, has 
its origin, it is said, in these zadroogas, for if they inherited, they 
would on marrying carry their portion into another family, thus 
spoiling the association. During the Turkish occupation, the zad- 
rooga was a great protection to the peasantry, for a few marauding 
Turks would bully or plunder a single family, but would hesitate to 
outrage a family club. 

The zadrooga is still recognised and favoured by the law, inasmuch 
as it is necessary for the proper cultivation of the land, for no hired 
labourers are, as a rule, to be had; but these co-operative associations 
make the want of hired labour unfelt. Each separate family is 
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required by law to give a son to the conscription; but in a zadrooga 
two or three families are allowed to furnish but one man. 

Another singular custom is that of probratimstvo, the alliance of 
two individuals by mutual oaths to brotherhood and co-operation in 
the affairs of life. Two men will thus, like David and Jonathan, 
swear to preserve an eternal friendship, or two women, in like 
manner ; but sometimes a young man and woman, whose alliance 
however is strictly fraternal, rarely, if ever, ending in marriage. 
Indeed I was told that a sort of horror is felt at the idea of a man 
marrying his “ posestrima,” inasmuch as she is his adopted sister. 

The national costume has been discarded by the townsmen, who 
wear hats, coats, and trousers like our own, and are in every respect 
highly civilised, having many of the learned professions among 
them. The Servian ladies are charming, their beauty is incontestable, 
and, wiser than their lords, they adhere for the most part to the most 
graceful and becoming costume in Europe, antiquated as it undoubtedly 
is. Their head-dress consists of a small fez on the crown of the head, 
richly decorated with seed pearl ; round this is wound a mass of dark 
hair in a plait, forming a glorious crown, as beautiful as the occipital 
swelling, termed a chignon, is hideous. 

The far-famed Servian jacket fits close to the body, it is open in 
front, lined with sable, and tastefully embroidered with gold; the 
sleeves are wide, the material dark crimson or black velvet. My 
friend, Madame Markievitch, wears this elegant costume, and she 
is a picture for an artist; but alas, her pretty daughter, who has 
been educated at Vienna, absolutely refuses to wear the dress, she 
says it is *‘ barbarisch,” and so she, like others of her age, disfigures 
herself in civilised fashion. The constitution of Belgrade society 
is thoroughly democratic, and yet there is a marked distinction 
between the well-to-do citizens and the peasantry. The latter are 
not looked down upon; but, like all “ territorial democracies,” they 
are conservative of their ancient ways, and cling to their Asiatic 
garb. No idea of classes seems as yet to have entered the heads of 
any Servians.’ 

The country is admirably adapted for game and wild animals, but 
owing to the absence of all game laws, and the universal possession 
of arms amongst the peasantry, the game is scarce. Wolves, bears, 
and deer stray across the frontier from time to time, from countries 
where the peasantry are not to be trusted with arms; but these wild 


(1) I once asked a senator where I could buy an umbrella? ‘My brother sells 
excellent umbrellas,’ was the answer, ‘‘come to his shop and I will introduce you.” 
Accordingly we went, and I found the shopkeeper a very well-bred man, in whom had 
he been a Marquis I should have, doubtless, detected signs of noble birth. I had some 
difficulty in explaining the radical difference between senators and shopkeepers in 
England to my friend, who could not see the advantages we derive from our social 
ranks and mutual envy, worship, or contempt. 
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beasts are shot down at once ; even the roe can scarcely gain a footing 
in the woods. The beaver still exists on the Danube, but as solitary 
and shy as the otter. On the western part of the country the 
Morava and other streams are sluggish and abound with silvris, 
carp, and other coarse fish ; while those on the eastern part, the Drina 
and its tributaries are clear and rapid, and contain the usual 
Salmonide, as the huchen, grayling, and trout. 

The Servians have lately been accused, even in our House of Com- 
mons, of religious intolerance towards the Jews. The Jews are 
allowed to live in all Servian towns, and there are numbers of them 
in Belgrade ; but they are rigidly excluded from villages and country 
districts. With this very important exception all Jews of Servia 
enjoy precisely the same rights as any other citizens. In each 
municipality Jews are to be found. In the tribunal of Commerce 
there is a Hebrew. It appears to me that the intolerance shown to 
this race in the country is social rather than religious. The eastern 
Jew is exclusive and repellent. During the war of independence, 
though even the gypsies took up arms, the Jews did not. No Jew 
has shown the slightest patriotism in Servia. But, worse than all, 
whenever the Jew settles in Eastern Europe, he becomes a centre of 
demoralisation, for his favourite trades are usury and dram-selling.* 
It is a curious subject for speculation how far the persecution of 
the Jews drove them into base trades, and is responsible for the 
revolting modes of livelihood so many of them still choose. But let 
us return to our Servians. 

Prince Michael was full of ambitious and patriotic schemes for the 
improvement of his country. He was apt to drive his people into 
civilised practices, and more than once bitterly complained to me of 
their heart-breaking apathy and indolence. He had inherited from 
his father vast and ill-gotten wealth, and this he used for the good of 
his country with no sparing hand. He was bent upon improving the 
breed of horses, and kept a magnificent harras, full of choice animals, 
Arabs, English and Hungarian ; but nothing could move the Servians 
in this way. Old Milosch always dismounted to fight, and nearly 
every Servian does the same. The Arab loves his horse, the Servian 
his pig; such are national characteristics. The prince’s horses 
were kept to no avail, his agricultural implements were despised ; 
the Servians preferred to walk in the paths of their forefathers. Had 


(1) Mr. Boner, in writing of Transylvania, says, ‘‘ when a Jew settles in a village you 
may be quite sure that the demoralisation of the population will soon follow.”’ Careful 
observers in Bohemia and Gallicia have expressed the same opinion. There, too, the 
public-houses are leased wholly by Jews; they give credit, with interest, for the gin the 
peasant has not the money to pay for, thus putting it always within his reach; unable 
to resist temptation, he gets more and more involved, till at last the inexorable usurious 
creditor seizes on his cattle and his estate. Besides this, the presence of the Jew in 
country places is harmful, because he is the general receiver of stolen goods. 
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the country been blessed with an aristocracy, no doubt progress 
would have been made, capital would have accumulated, Servian 
nobles would have figured at Vienna and Paris, and the joyous well- 
fed peasantry might, in time, have rivalled our own in ingeniously 
rearing families on twelve shillings a week, with meat at ninepence 
a pound. The fact is, that traditional habits are not broken through 
in a day, nor yet in a generation; the elder and middle-aged men 
were reared as warriors, and warriors don’t like work; but the 
Government have laid the foundation of a better state of things, in 
educating the rising generation ; a task in which they have had every 
assistance from the people. Servia has now a very complete system 
of education, and there is almost the same thirst for knowledge as 
among the Greeks. 

Soon after the prince was established on the throne, he found in 
his foreign policy more than enough to occupy his time, while he 
contrived to rule his principality by nothing more nor less than 
absolute despotism. The members of the senate were practically 
chosen by himself; his ministers were also of his own choosing; and 
these appointed the prefects and governed the country, the prince 
being responsible to an armed people. The Skouptchina or House of 
Commons, elected by manhood-suffrage, was summoned perhaps once 
in three or four years to confirm the ordinances of the senate, and the 
popular assembly deliberated in the presence of the prince’s little 
army of five thousand men. A modified Code Napoléon was the 
basis of Servian legislation. 

The people tacitly acquiesced in this state of things for one simple 
reason, they were in the presence of the enemy; they considered their 
country a camp, the population an army, and their sovereign the 
commander-in-chief; and yet, from time to time, the military yoke 
galled them, and there were ominous mutterings. One damnable 
Austrian institution flourished in the country at the time of my visit 
in 1864, and this was espionage, which hung like a nightmare over 
Servian homes and poisoned social intercourse. 

A domestic episode occurred about 1863, which will illustrate the 
nature of the prince’s government. His spies were bound to prove 
their. utility, and so a certain ex-senator and two natchalniks or 
district governors, and several smaller individuals, forty persons in 
all, were accused of conspiring to dethrone the prince. They were 
at once seized, and many of them loaded with irons, and closely 
imprisoned long before they were tried. The court of first instance 
at Semendria tried them, and the judges, finding that the whole 
matter resolved itself into tittle-tattle, reported by spies and police 
agents, remanded the prisoners again and again. At last, pressure 
being applied to the judges, and new laws passed by a servile senate 
to intimidate them, they, after three months’ hesitation, found the 
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accused guilty of minor offences, under the head of sedition, but 
acquitted them of high treason,—the fact being that at the worst the’ 
accused had criticised some of the public measures of the prince, and, 
amongst other things, had said that ‘“ much of the public money had 
been wasted in a late quasi-diplomatic mission of the princess to 
London.” This finding of the judges gave great umbrage to the 
Government, meantime the prisoners appealed to the Supreme Court 
at Belgrade. This court fully acquitted them, not only of the major, 
but of the minor offence. The prisoners were released. 

On this the prince convoked his senate, and framed a law the like 
of which must be searched for in the archives of the darkest despo- 
tisms ; it was for judging judges. A tribunal ad hoc was named and 
the judges summoned to appear before it. This tribunal was com- 
posed of four senators chosen by the prince, and three judges of the 
civil department of the court, appointed by the minister of justice. 
Though the new law sanctioning this court was not declared retro- 
active, it was made so in this instance. It was passed just a 
week after the acquittal of the prisoners. "We may pause to observe 
that the majority of the members of the new Zribunal ad hoc were 
not lawyers, and were instructed to decide not according to law 
but their own consciences,—in other words, according to the wish 
of the prince. Is it possible, then, that any judges of respect- 
ability would not sooner resign than fulfil their functions with 
such a court hanging over their heads? Hence the judges of the 
Supreme Court were all the more cruelly treated, inasmuch as they 
had not the option of resigning, never dreaming but in trying the 
prisoners they would be allowed to proceed according to law. It 
only remains to say that the trial of the judges by the prince’s 
tribunal was short and satisfactory to his feelings. They were con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment and two years’ deprivation of 
civil rights. A sentence easy to pass, simple to read, but involving 
the ruin of the most learned men in the principality, and the 
pauperism of their families, for few of these functionaries had any 
resource but their pay. 

The politics of Eastern Europe were troubled during the first 
years of the Prince’s second advent to the throne. Wallachia and 
Moldavia were struggling desperately against the influence of Turkey, 
Austria, and England, to consolidate themselves into a nation under 
the name of Roumania. The Slavonian Christians were exasperated 
beyond endurance by the cruelties of Turkish governors, and the 
savage mountaineers of Montenegro were waging a fierce but unequal 
war against their still more barbarous Turkish foes. The Ottoman 
Porte, relieved of all dread of Russian aggression since the Crimean 
war, began to govern their Christian subjects in their own way, and 
massacres, such as that at Damascus, were thought necessary as an 
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intimidation. Our Ambassador, Sir Henry Bulwer, was busy im- 
pressing on his consuls the necessity of supporting the Turks in their 
despatches, and some ludicrous contradictions ensued in consequence 
in the Blue Books. Gortchakoff issued a manifesto, addressed to the 
European Powers, calling their attention to the sad condition of the 
Christians under Turkish rule. It may readily be supposed that 
the position of the Servian Government was peculiarly delicate in this 
crisis. Though they had acquired autonomy, and rejoiced in self- 
government, still they were not secure. By treaty right the Sultan 
occupied seven of their fortresses ; and contrary to treaty right, under 
these fortresses were Turkish populations, the males of which were 
also available to reinforce the garrisons. There was an evident dis- 
position on the part of the Turks to re-absorb the principality, and 
now that Russia had been snubbed, and Austria and England were 
fast friends, the moment seemed opportune. The latter by govern- 
mental representations in Parliament had secured for Turkey a 
loan by which she had effectually conquered Montenegro. Italy 
sympathised deeply with the suffering populations of the Turkish 
Adriatic coast, and a number of sympathisers were prepared to join 
the insurgents in 1862, but that they were afraid of British cruisers, 
which they had been told were to act against them. Indeed, 
instructions had been sent by Earl Russell to the British naval 
Commander-in-Chief, “to transmit any information of this kind 
which he may receive to the authorities of the points menaced, or 
supposed to be menaced, and to commanders of men-of-war of the 
country in peril from such attack.”” These extraordinary instructions 
were afterwards modified. It is probable that the British admiral 
indignantly remonstrated against being enrolled amongst the Austrian 
and Turkish police. 

The suffering populations looked yearningly towards the Servians ; 
and amongst the latter there were not wanting ardent sympatiisers, 
who called loudly to their government to lead them on against the 
Moslem, who were torturing their brothers. But the risk was too 
great ; they felt they would have to do with the disciplined troops of 
Turkey, armed with the most modern weapons as they had been by 
the English loan, and secretly supported by Austria. So the prince 
and his government contrived to hold his people well in hand, feeling 
that their autonomy was too precious to be risked ; nevertheless, they 
gave shelter to political refugees, ever the most deadly offence to 
despots, and the mutual relations between the principality and the 
suzerain were grievously “ strained.” 

In June, 1862, the attention of all Europe was turned to Turkish 
affairs by a startling occurrence. On the 7th the telegraph flashed 
the news that “the Turks were bombarding Belgrade.” At this 
distance of time one may venture to cull the most probable version 
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of the affair from various conflicting accounts, all of which I read at 
the time, but I learned more from eye-witnesses on the spot some 
months afterwards, from both philo-Turks and miso-Turks. 

One Sunday, the 15th June, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a Servian boy was killed while drawing water at a fountain in the 
city, by two Turkish soldiers. These latter were seized by a number 
of Servian pandours or gendarmes, who began to take them to the 
fortress to deliver them up and lay a complaint before the Turkish 
Governor. While passing a Turkish police-station several muskets 
were thrust out of the wall (recently pierced for musketry), and the 
Servian gendarmes were killed. No more sparks were needed to fall 
on the explosive material contained in a city where two peoples had 
for months past longed to fly at each other’s throats. Certain old 
gates, with towers of solid masonry, and other points of vantage were 
at once seized by the armed people, and an attack on the Turkish 
police-station commenced. It was soon discovered that this was 
largely manned, and, moreover, that most of the women and children 
had been previously taken from the Turkish quarter into the fortress. 
A very pretty fight ensued of a fierce and irregular kind, and some 
gallant deeds were done on both sides. From a small round tower, 
which could scarcely contain half-a-dozen men, some good Turkish 
marksmen did considerable mischief amongst the Servian patriots. 
A brave Montenegrin, after carefully reconnoitring the ground, 
suddenly rushed out of cover, climbed like a cat to the top of the 
tower, some fifteen feet, and bursting through the roof fell amongst 
the astonished Turks, pent up in a small space, and with his yataghan 
stabbed to death every one of them. “ Unfortunately,” added my 
informant, ‘‘ one of the victims’ was a woman.” 

The street fighting continued all that Sunday afternoon and night, 
and the evacuated Turkish quarter was pillaged; meantime the 
foreign consuls were active as mediators. Mr. Longworth, the 
British consul-general, was especially distinguished by a fearless 
exposure of himself to the flying and ricochetting bullets during his 
visits to the Turkish governor of the fortress, and to his urgent 
representations is it mainly due that Achir Pasha was prevailed upon 
to order his soldiers to cease firing, on condition that the Servians on 
their side not only ceased their fire but raised the blockade of the 
300 Turkish soldiers surrounded in the police-station, who were to be 
permitted peacefully to retire with their arms into the fortress. 
After all, terms were not difficult to make with the Servians, whose 
chief city was all this while lying under the guns of a strong 
Turkish fortress. Forthwith all the Servian authorities, accom- 
panied by the consular body, put themselves at the head of these 
Turkish troops, and marched to the fortress between two lines of 
Servian soldiers. Now again, the truce was nearly broken by some 
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irregular firing just as the cortége reached the fortress, under which 
two Servians fell. The Turkish soldiers, however, were, with this 
exception, peaceably delivered over to the garrison. During the rest 
of the day the city in some measure recovered its tranquillity, for 
these people of Belgrade had learned, by use and custom, to live under 
the guns of a Turkish fortress. On the day following the fight, 
Tuesday, the shops were opened as usual, and everything promised 
tranquillity. About eight o’clock a large funeral of the soldiers 
killed the previous day was to take place. 

At this moment, messengers bearing a flag of truce arrived from 
the Pasha, requesting the immediate presence of the consuls. The 
latter were assembled by Mr. Garashanin, the Prime Minister, and 
they all proceeded in a body to the fortress. Ere they arrived, how- 
ever, a fire of shot and shell was opened from the fortress upon the 
city, and the Turkish messengers were killed by the exasperated 
people. 

The scene that followed may be imagined. <A general “stampede” 
of women and children ensued, some by boats crossing to Semlin, 
others retreating to the village of Toptchidéré, about a mile off, and 
still more hiding themselves in the cellars. The people of the city 
began to throw up barricades, and kept up a galling fire on the 
gunners. A sortie from the garrison was bravely repulsed, the 
Turkish colonel being killed. 

It so happened that the Prince was absent at Schabatz, but the 
Princess was at home, and a witness of the outrage. He arrived, 
however, before the bombardment had ceased. 

At the instance of the Austrian consul, who wished to remove 
some Austrians, and after five or six hours of intermittent bombard- 
ment, the Pasha consented to a truce of six hours. Again did the 
consuls exert themselves to put an end to this monstrous conflict ; 
the French consul-general, it is said, gave himself up as a hostage to 
the Turks, making himself responsible for the Servians, while Mr. 
Longworth, on behalf of the Turks, became a hostage to the Servians. 
A tent was pitched for the Frenchman on the glacis of the fortress, 
and another in front of the Servian redoubts. It is said that M. 
Tastu, on his part, with difficulty restrained the Pasha from opening 
fire at midnight, with the idea that the Servians were about to make 
a night attack. Meantime, peasants to the number of 20,000 
marched into Belgrade, a motley crowd of admirable material for 
street fighting, but armed with firelocks of every possible calibre, and 
of various forms and sizes, which had done good service in the wars 
of independence, but were doubtless a little the worse for wear. 
Meantime, most of the consuls signed an indignant remonstrance to 
the Pasha; the name of the Austrian consul does not appear on this 
document, but Mr. Longworth, yielding to his feelings of indigna- 
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tion, imprudently placed his name first on the list, which act called 
upon him, as I was informed by a Servian senator, a severe repri- 
mand from Sir Henry Bulwer, who bade him not to forget the policy 
of his government, and to support the Turks. 

Space does not allow me to enter into the tedious diplomatic con- 
flict, or to examine into the mutual recriminations that followed. 
The partizans of Turkey declared that the Prince had contrived the 
whole thing to bring odium on the Turks, and called attention to his 
absence at Schabatz. That theory may be laid aside as incredible, for 
the absence of His Highness was by no means unusual; he had left 
his wife in the city, and no sort of precautions, either in the move- 
ment of armed men, or the removal of valuables had been taken by him 
or hispeople. On the other hand, the Servians loudly declare that the 
thing was planned beforehand by the Turks and Austrians, and it is 
certainly a remarkable fact that the Austrian post office was removed 
the day before. Other suspicious movements are alleged, which it is 
needless to mention. Perhaps the most probable cause of all lies in 
the fact that Achir Pasha was a civilian in command of armed men, 
and such functionaries are apt to take panics, and become infected 
with a sort of spurious military passion, just as happened in Jamaica 
under a panic-stricken governor, and we all know that no passion is 
so cruel as a panic. As Kinglake says when speaking of the Paris 
massacre of 1851, “ According to its nature, and the circumstances 
in which it is placed, a creature struck by terror may either 
lie trembling in a state of abject prostration, or else may be con- 
vulsed with hysteric energy; and when terror seizes upon man 
or beast in this last way, it is the fiercest and most blind of all 
passions.” 

Had the Prince provoked the bombardment by clever and unscru- 
pulous manceuvres, whatever might be said of his morality, every one 
would allow that his success was complete in arousing a wide-spread 
sympathy for his cause throughout Europe, and damaging the cha- 
racter of the Turks at a time when Europe had scarcely recovered 
from the disgust occasioned by the bloody massacres of Syria. We 
heard of course much about the horrors of the bombardment of a city 
full of men, women, and children, and our imaginations were exer- 
cised, and our sympathy aroused at the bloody carnage; but here is 
the greatest marvel of all. A few lives were certainly lost on both 
sides by the small arms; the cannons and mortars scarcely did any 
execution. The roof of the cathedral suffered severely, several large 
holes were made in the roofs of houses, and everybody was terribly 
alarmed, but the killed and wounded from the bombardment were 
few indeed. The Turkish partizans say “after all no one was hurt ;” 
the Servians may be excused for dwelling on the “horrors” of the 
bombardment, and making the most of it, but when I pressed them 
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for the returns they acknowledged that few were killed. I saw my- 
self some 9-inch shells in the Prince’s garden, but I believe that 
throughout the bombardment very few shells had exploded. The fact 
is that the Turks had not looked after the fortress for years; it was 
full of old stores, most of which were worthless. Immediately after- 
wards vessels were sent up the Danube to replenish the fortress with 
new war material of the latest kind. 

The Servian ‘question was now raised to the dignity of a first-class 
difficulty. The Prince and his ministers made the most of their 
grievance, which they managed admirably. Though Servia was 
placed by treaty under the guarantee of the Great Powers, and pre- 
cluded from having an army of any size, which indeed she was unable 
to support, it had nevertheless always been her aim and her pride to 
have an armed population. This idea had sunk deep into the souls 
of the peasantry. In the days of their bondage no Servian had been 
allowed to bear arms, and big men were kicked by vapouring Turkish 
boys, whose insults they durst not resent ; but the war of liberation 
had filled each peasant’s heart with a warrior’s pride, and no Servian 
since the days of Kara George was ever seen without arms, or would 
ever endure the slightest insult from the Moslem. But what were 
these peasants’ arms? Just the rude and imperfect weapons a pea- 
santry might be supposed to have, of all sorts of calibre, of all sorts 
of worthlessness. The Prince now determined not to raise an army 
but to arm his people. He had no difficulty in raising an extra poll 
tax, and he freely gave from his own privy purse. A large order for 
arms reached Birmingham, but our Government nipped it in the bud. 
The Prince next sent to Russia and purchased some hundred thou- 
sand muskets. His next task was to get them into Servia, in spite of 
Austrians, Turks, and English, the functionaries of which powers 
were jealously watching his movements. It was determined to bring 
them as quietly as possible through Wallachia to Giurgevo, then up 
the Danube, and so slip them into the first Servian territory. Couza 
was then Prince of Roumania, and was full of sympathy, as were his 
people, for the Servian cause. The muskets were carefully packed on 
some hundreds of bullock waggons, and began their slow and toil- 
some march over the soft soil of the Wallachian plains towards 
Giurgevo. As might have been expected they had scarcely achieved 
half of their journey when one of the waggons broke down, and the 
covered load, bursting through its fastenings, was exposed to view. 
The long line of heavily laden carts had already raised suspicions, 
even among that incurious peasantry, but now the report reached 
the city, and was brought in categorical form to the British consul- 
general, who forthwith proceeded to the palace and demanded an 
audience of the Prince. The consul gravely charged His Highness 
with a breach of international good faith and grave dereliction 
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towards Her Majesty’s august ally the Sultan, his suzerain lord. 
The Prince expressed the most unbounded astonishment, and de- 
manded what it was all about. He then heard the story of the 
convoy of muskets actually passing through his territory, and ex- 
pressed such utter incredulity that the consul-general was fain to 
leave him. Perplexed beyond measure, the consul mounted his 
horse and rode to the village where the alleged break-down had 
occurred. His doubts were at once set at rest, there was the broken 
cart, there were the exposed muskets of Russian manufacture, and 
there was a long train of waggons obviously laden with arms. Again 
did the Englishman ride to the palace, again did he see the 
Prince, and tell him all he had discovered. Calmly and impertur- 
bably did His Highness listen to the story, and then told the astonished 
official that it was obviously true there was a convoy of arms proceed- 
ing to Servia, and that he sincerely hoped the Prince of that country 
would receive them safely ; and this was all the consul could get in 
the way of satisfaction. We may suppose that the Prince would get 
a severe lecture from Lord Russell.’ 

About this time Prince Michael, abandoning strict official etiquette, 
wrote a remonstrance to Earl Russell, in which he says—“ Faithful 
to the laws of loyalty, I did not hesitate, my Lord, to express the 
quite natural impulse of my people in favour of their brothers of 
Herzegovine and Bosnia, and even to make sacrifices painful to my 
heart, solely with the object of not failing in my duties of loyalty to 
the Suzerain. Can the Government of Her Majesty the Queen leave 
this country a prey to a continual panic, and at the mercy of the 
simplest accident, of the purest chance?” Earl Russell, in his reply, 
coolly assumes that the Servians are in the wrong. “It appears,” he 
says, “ that an attack was made by the Servians on the gates of the 
town occupied by the Turks in virtue of ancient usage and recent 
treaties.” ‘Your Highness assumes merit for not having joined in 
the insurrection of the Herzegovina. Your Highness deserves the 
credit of having, in that respect, shown regard to the objects of good 
faith.” 

The people of Servia were of course intensely irritated against 
England and Austria, and showed their anger in various ways.” 


(1) When Commissioners were appointed by the Powers to mediate between Turkey 
and Servia as to the nature and extent of the neutral territory between the fortress and 
the city, Earl Russell actually appointed an English officer as an impartial mediator, who 
was then receiving £1,000 a year from the Sultan for superintending some military 
establishments at Constantinople. 

(2) In the year 1858 Mr. Fonblanque, the British consul-general, was grossly 
assaulted by some Turkish soldiers whilst walking near the fortress. Some young 
Servians rescued him from the fate of Stephen, for he had already received some heavy 
blows from huge stones. The British Government conferred a medal on the youth who 
had been foremost in the rescue, of which he was intensely proud, but now, in the year 
1862, this same Servian sent the medal back to the consul, witha letter, in which he says, 
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Throughout the Blue-book one is struck by the partizan tone of 
Sir H. Bulwer’s and Earl Russell’s dispatches. They wrote like 
advocates who had lost their temper. ‘All those Powers must be 
aware,” writes the latter, “that there exists a conspiracy, scarcely 
concealed, in all the provinces of European Turkey to throw off the 
yoke of the Sublime Porte, and substitute for it some kind of anarchy.” 
He might have said some other kind of anarchy, seeing that he was 
speaking of a Power engaged in sundry massacres, and listening to 
the dictation of each foreign Government. But what if there had 
been a universal conspiracy against the Turkish despotism? Is it an 
English duty to help to crush down the aspirations of peoples who 
would be free ? Again in writing to Lord Napier, “ Your Excellency 
will state (to the Russian Government) that it is evident that Servia 
provoked the recent conflict at Belgrade, and that the murder of a 
Servian or a Turk was merely the occasion and pretext for an assault 
long premeditated.” ‘Her Majesty’s Government are well aware 
that the sympathies of Russia for the Christians in the East are very 
strong, but if the Christians rob and murder and break their pro- 
mises, they ought to forfeit the support of a Christian Government.” 
To which Gortchakoff replies, that Russian sympathies are not based 
on identity of creed, ‘“ but on the broader basis of humanity common 
to all Christians.” What he contended for was the necessity for the 
complete removal of Christian disabilities, “for as long as the horrible 
feeling existed, that under Mahomedan rule, not only were the lives 
and property of Christians endangered, but the honour of their wives 
and children was not safe from outrage, so long would the peace of 
the Empire be disturbed by the natural efforts of the oppressed to 
throw off the yoke of the oppressors.” One great bugbear that seems 
to have haunted Earl Russell, was the possibility of a republic being 
established somewhere on the Danube. Were it proposed to make a 
republic of Great Britain or any of her dependencies, I can quite 
understand how an English monarchist would strive with might and 
main to prevent such a consummation, but I cannot see why or how 
a British statesman should use the power and influence with which 
he is entrusted to frustrate the aims of a foreign population towards 
a higher form of political life. Suppose the Danubian Slavonians 
did wish for arepublic and what then? Is it Lord Russell’s mission 
to thwart these people? ‘They aimed at independence,” he says; 
“They were at the same time conscious that the independence of 
Servia as a separate state would bea mere name. Therefore they 
aspired to form one of a great confederacy of the Danube, which, 


“but I see now by the daily dealings of your government that this decoration is nothing 
better but a sham; for if your government seems to reward on the one hand services 
rendered to humanity, the same government is acting quite contrary to all principles of 
humanity by assisting and protecting the barbarians who are oppressing us. I feel it 
does not become me to wear any longer the said medal on my breast.” 
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undér republican forms, was to rise from the ruins of surrounding 
Empires. Turkey was not indifferent to this danger, Austria was 
not indifferent to it; Russia ought not be indifferent to it,” and Earl 
Russell was not indifferent to it. One has scarcely the patience to 
read these professorial lectures about ‘‘democracy” and “ consti- 
tutional monarchy,”—the latter form of government being highly 
approved of by his Lordship, as if all foreign nations were bound 
slavishly to copy a very illogical compromise; a mere disguise of 
republicanism. 

The Prince was determined at all hazards to get rid of the Turkish 
fortresses, and as a means towards this end, to make the nation an 
armed camp. Hemmed in as Servia is, the task he set himself was no 
light one, as there was no seaport and no water communication that 
was not commanded by his enemies, nevertheless he achieved his 
task. Two years after the bombardment I visited the remote old 
capital of Kraguevatz, and, as a friend, was shown everything. Here 
the Prince had established a foundry which was in full work, and 
I saw to my astonishment large workshops filled with Belgian work- 
men busily casting rifled field artillery, and turning out admirably 
finished breech-loading rifles. I marvelled at the vast quantity of 
war material concentrated in this remote mountain stronghold. Vast 
piles of shot and shell, big brass guns in all stages were everywhere 
seen, while the incessant noise of steam engines and hammers made 
one feel as if suddenly transported to Birmingham. No place could 
be more admirably adapted for an arsenal. Rich copper and iron 
mines were close at hand, while forests of valuable timber surrounded 
the town. The stocks of the muskets were made of walnut wood. 

Here was Prince Michael’s chancellerie, here were his diplomatic 
arguments in course of preparation. I suggested the inscription on 
the main building “aide toi et Dieu ?aidera, for that was the motto 
Servia had taken to heart. 

I really thought the Servians might be pardoned if they felt 
bitterly determined to get rid of garrisons of Asiatics, whose feats 
at Damascus as well as at Belgrade were very fresh in their re- 
collection. They may be excused (by all but our Foreign Office) if 
they thought less of ‘solemn treaties” framed by the Great Powers, 
than of the honour and safety of their wives and children. One of 
my correspondents, writing from Belgrade in 1864, says “ it is all 
very well to tell us we are under the guarantee of the Great Powers, 
it is well to say keep quiet and fear nothing, but a great fear has 
siezed upon us and will never leave us; it destroys our commerce, it 
deprives us of security, it destroys our repose, it kills us by inches, 
and as long as we have to live under Turkish cannon we shall never 
be satisfied.” The letter was as usual filled with the bitterest com- 
plaints against those decorous personages in London who, with their 
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families safe in England, were scolding these discontented people for 
their bad behaviour. 

During the year 1866, the Servian mind was gravely disquieted by 
the war of Prussia and Italy against Austria. It was thought im- 
possible that the contest would be confined to those three Powers, 
but that France would intervene, to be followed by Russia and 
probably England. Their malady now changed from Turkophobia 
to Russophobia, for they confidently expected that the Colossus of 
the North, to whose good offices they are greatly indebted, but whose 
favours they tremblingly receive, would at once occupy Roumania, 
and then? Here I would remark that of all notions that ever enter 
the heads of such politicians as Mr. Layard, the most baseless of all 
is that the Eastern Christians have any love for Russia. True it is 
that she takes an enormous amount of pains to ingratiate herself, 
and her efforts produce certain fruit, they doubtless keep alive a 
certain amount of hope which takes the form of secret sedition, her 
emissaries accept her gold and do her work, but her greatest allies 
are tyrannical pashas and mischievous diplomatists, who cannot 
recognise the slow but irresistible natural changes amongst popu- 
lations, and whose futile efforts to chain natural forces by the cords 
of antiquated systems do but irritate the people, and drive them in 
despair into the arms of Russia. After the decisive victories of 
Prussia the terror passed, and the Prince, supported by the people, 
doubled his exertions towards arming and organizing his population. 
In answer to diplomatic “interpellations” his bold reply was, that 
he had no aggressive ambition, all he asked for was the evacuation of 
the fortresses; but he had been determined to arm his people, and he 
had armed them, so that in any future redistribution of the territory 
of Eastern Europe, the voice of 200,000 armed men would be listened 
to with more respect and attention than the supplications of a million 
unarmed peasants. 

In 1867 things were changed, the weight of England no longer 
weighed in the balance on the side of Turkey. There had been, of 
course, no declared change of policy, but the movements of the 
Foreign Office, essentially secret to the outward world, are immensely 
influenced by the personal character and sympathies of its chief. 
Now, it will be remembered that a Tory Government had come into 
power, an event that had hitherto been the reverse of favourable to 
the aspirations of any struggling and oppressed people ; but the Tory 
Foreign Minister was Lord Stanley, who seemed somewhat out of 
place in that cabinet, and he had uttered a sentiment in a speech at 
Lynn which gave hopes to the Christians of Turkey, who only 
asked of England the favour of being let alone, about the last 
boon that Lord Russell would grant them. Lord Stanley had said, 
“TI do not understand, except it be from the influence of old diplo- 
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matic traditions, the determination of our older statesmen to stand 
by the Turkish rule, whether right or wrong. I think we are 
making for ourselves enemies of races which will very soon become 
in Eastern countries dominant races; and I think we are keeping 
back countries, by whose improvement we, as the great traders of 
the world, should be the great gainers, and that we are doing this 
for no earthly advantage, either present or prospective.” 

In the early part of the year things had come toa crisis. The 
enthusiasm of the Servians had reached that limit beyond which it 
is impossible for a Government to restrain its subjects. There is 
little doubt that they had sent their emissaries into all the discon- 
tented states of European Turkey, and probably had distributed 
spare arms; it is certain that very menacing symptoms appeared 
in the contiguous countries, and equally certain is it that the Servians 
meant mischief if the Turks would not evacuate the fortresses. About 
fifty batteries of rifled guns had now been turned out of the arsenal 
at Kraguevatz. Besides about 300,000 rifled muskets they had pre- 
pared 20,000 choice breech-loading weapons. There was a crowd of 
peasant officers at Belgrade and Kraguevatz busily learning the more 
practical parts of military science ; all the students at the University 
were armed and drilled; a vast number of European Slavonian 
medical students offered themselves to the Minister of War. A 
remarkable sympathy was expressed (by telegrams and otherwise) 
by enthusiastic Slavonian associations in different parts of Europe. 

This state of tension endured some months, until, mainly, I believe, 
by the changed policy of our Foreign Office, from the Conservatism 
of Earl Russell to the Radicalism of Lord Stanley, the Sultan con- 
sented to garrison his fortresses by Christian and Servian troops. 
Every possible diplomatic sedative was applied to the wounded pride 
of Turkey, and the Prince of Servia went so far as to present himself 
personally to the Sultan to do homage to his Suzerain at Constanti- 
nople. 

The advantage of this to the Turks was doubtful. It is true that 
the Prince appeared at Court, but he was followed by crowds of 
Croats, Montenegrins, Bosnians, and Greeks, who were as well in- 
formed of his diplomatic victory as any of the ministers; and the 
loud greetings, the frenzy of enthusiasm with which he was hailed at 
every step of his progress, could hardly have been palatable to 
Moslem pride. On his return in safety to Servia, he was accorded 
by the spontaneous action of the people the greatest welcome that 
Servia had seen since the days of Lazar. The fortresses were at last 
completely evacuated. Not a single Turk polluted her free soil, and 
her flag waved from each fortress. The people gave themselves up 
to a delirium of joy, a very carnival of merry-making ensued for 
several days, for surely a great national triumph had been achieved. 

There was, however, treason hatching of a dark depraved character, 
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having its roots mainly in personal jealousy. Prince Karageorgevitch, 
who, in 1858, had been exiled from the country, had never lost 
hopes of a recall. As years glided on, however, this elderly savage 
(over sixty) began to lose all patience and to plot. From his 
residence in Pesth, and in connivance with a party in Servia, he 
determined to remove Prince Michael from his path. 

About a mile from Belgrade, and near the village of Topjidéré, 
there is an old summer-house, once the residence of Prince Milosch, 
surrounded by gardens and pleasure-grounds, a favourite resort of 
the gentlefolks of Belgrade on Sundays and féte days. Here very 
regularly on a summer afternoon Prince Michael used to come and 
walk, in very dismal, princely state, usually alone, with an aide-de- 
camp a few paces off. On the afternoon of the 10th June, 1868, the 
Prince, with his cousin, Madame Anka, her daughter, and an aged 
aunt, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, were taking a quiet prome- 
nade in the park at Topjidéré, a large wooded enclosure full of game. 

Although this place was considered a private pleasure ground, 
belonging to the Prince, any well-dressed, respectable person was 
allowed to enter it at any time, but on this occasion the gatekeeper 
had received instructions from certain individuals, not to allow any 
one to enter after the Prince. He, with the ladies and his suite, 
went as usual along a wooded path which led to an open glade, from 
which there is a magnificent view, where he was accustomed almost 
daily to sit and contemplate the scene. Just before he reached this 
spot, rarely if ever intruded on by strangers, he met three indi- 
viduals in European costume, who saluted him by doffing their hats, 
which salute he coldly returned and passed on. One moment 
afterwards the crack of pistols was heard, and the Prince fell. One 
of the villains then drawing a big knife fell upon the Prince— 
already dead with three balls in him—and furiously stabbed, cut 
and hacked him, until his features, disgustingly mutilated, were no 
longer recognisable. The other two assassins attacked the two 
ladies, the aide-de-camp, and servant, with the intention probably of 
removing all witnesses of their crime. Madame Anka was killed 
almost instantaneously with the Prince. Her daughter, the aide-de- 
camp, and the servant, were all more or less gravely wounded, but 
managed, nevertheless, to escape. The aunt of the Prince being a 
woman of great age and very feeble, had lingered a good way 
behind, and so escaped the notice of the murderers. The young lady, 
grievously wounded, fled shrieking to the gate of the park, and met 
some peasants with their carts. These at once gave the alarm, and 
from them the story, in one form or another, travelled from mouth 
to mouth with almost telegraphic rapidity, and spread far and wide, 
quicker and broader, through the population, losing nothing of horror 
in its transit. There were at Topjidéré, only a few hundred yards 
from the spot, and within sound of the fire-arms, the consuls of Eng- 
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land and France, and Mr. Garashanin, the venerable Prime Minister. 
‘These at once rushed to the spot to learn the truth, and no sooner did 
the latter see the dead body of the Prince, with that of Madame 
Anka lying by his side, than at once the old man (a veteran in 
Asiatic intrigues involving such events) had taken his measures. 
He sprang on his horse, galloped madly into Belgrade, called the 
garrison to arms, occupied every important post, set the police at 
work to arrest anybody at all suspicious, and summoned the ministry. 
There was a faint attempt to arouse the people against “ the tyrant,” 
but the instigators were immediately seized ; in short, owing to the 
marvellously rapid action of Garashanin, the only part of the con- 
spiracy which succeeded was the murder, all other measures were 
paralysed, and before noon of the following day, not only had the three 
actual assassins been arrested, but a host of suspected people besides. 

It is very doubtful what would have happened had it not been 
for these prompt measures; it is certain that the Prince had a host 
of enemies. The affair of the judges was enough to have disgusted 
and alienated all right-thinking men, and there were in Belgrade 
many who, though guiltless of all conspiracy, would have welcomed 
any change of government. On the other hand, the Prince’s foreign 
policy had won many hearts. He had pertinaciously insisted on the 
evacuation of the fortresses, and armed the people in defiance of 
Turkey, Austria, and England; his labours had just been crowned 
with success, and Servia stood forth armed to the teeth, victorious 
and respected, with not a Turk polluting her soil. 

The crime was calculated to plunge the country into anarchy. 
The Prince’s marriage-bed had been sterile, and there had been 
suggestions of a divorce and another marriage. Nothing was defi- 
nitely arranged with regard to the succession, and the sovereignty, 
declared hereditary, was now to become elective under circumstances 
singularly calculated to produce disorder. There were at least two 
“princely” families in the field, and there were the Turks ever 
ready to interfere. The widowed Princess, residing at Vienna, was 
summoned to be Regent, and she most wisely, without a trace of 
coquetry, declined the proffered honour. Meantime a provisional 
regency was named, consisting of the president of the senate, the 
president of the court of capitation, and the minister of justice, and 
these published a proclamation announcing the throne vacant, and 
summoning the Skouptchina, or national assembly, to meet at the end 
of another month to elect a prince. At that time, a comparatively 
young man, M. Blaznavath, of whom men spoke highly, was 
minister of war. It occurred to him that the regency had made a 
blunder, that they ought at once to have chosen and proclaimed 
their future sovereign, taking the law of primogeniture as their 
guide, whereas they had given a month to unquiet spirits to con- 
coct intrigues which might seriously injure the commonwealth. 
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M. Blaznavath lost no time in making representations, but boldly 
took upon himself a responsibility from which ordinary men would 
have shrunk. He secretly and swiftly prepared a proclamation 
inviting the army to recognise the nephew of the late Prince, 
the young Milan Obrenovitch, as their legitimate Prince. Fortu- 
nately, this youth was the nearest male relative in the order of suc- 
cession to his uncle, and would probably have been chosen in any 
case, and still more fortunately his name was received with enthu- 
siasm in every town and village. When the Skouptchina assembled, 
they had merely to give in their adhesion to the popular voice. The 
triumvirate elected to govern during the minority of the boy Prince, 
consisted of MM. Blaznavath, J. Ristitch, whose diplomatic skill had 
so largely contributed to the evacuation of the fortresses, and J. 
Gavrilovitch, a much-respected literary senator. 

The object of the scoundrel who instigated the crime was utterly 
defeated. He was condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment, and 
his family placed under a ban, being declared incompetent hereafter 
to succeed to the crown, whilst the immediate conspirators perished 
on the scaffold. But good came out of evil. A wise and strong 
party who would have shrunk with horror from any violent measures 
against the Prince, were determined to take advantage of his death 
to put an end to personal government, and to establish ministerial 
responsibility. 

Since the advent of the present youthful Prince I am informed 
that a genuine liberty is being safely established, and still the whole 
nation pursues its policy of universal armament and frequent drill. 
The conterminous provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina are held 
down firmly in the grip of Turkey; pure unmitigated repression, 
accompanied in many instances by horrible cruelty, is the policy of 
this Asiatic government. Bulgaria, being for the most part a 
country of plains, is held under the terror of such fortresses as Vidin 
and Schumla, which contain large garrisons. Besides these, the 
Turks have lately planted colonies of savage Circassians, who rob 
and outrage the Christians with almost entire impunity. And what 
is the aim of the Servians? Their policy is neither tortuous nor 
doubtful. They are as firmly convinced of the approaching disinte- 
gration of Turkey, as of the decomposition of a dead body, and are 
confident that their youthful state is the strongest and most promising 
commonwealth of any likely to take the place of the Asiatic despot- 
ism that for four hundred years has cursed these fair regions, and 
they are prepared to gather together the Slavonian provinces which 
surround them. The tradition of our Foreign Office is to maintain 
‘the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire,” and there 
are English statesmen who think it a wise and becoming rdle for the 
“mother of free nations” to crush the noble aspirations of these 
regenerated nationalities. Humpury SANnpDwITH. 
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One of the most important phases of French thought in the great 
century of its illumination is only thoroughly intelligible on condition 
that in studying it we keep constantly in mind the eloquence, force, 
and genius of Pascal. He was the greatest and most influential 
representative of that way of viewing human nature and its circum- 
stances, which it was one of the characteristic glories of the 
eighteenth century to have rebelled against and rejected. More than 
a hundred years after the publication of the Pensées, Condorcet thought 
it worth while to prepare a new edition of them with annotations 
protesting, not without a certain unwonted deference of tone, 
against Pascal’s doctrine of the base and desperate estate of man. 
Voltaire also had them reprinted with notes of his own written in 
the same spirit of vivacious deprecation, which we may be sure would 
have been even more vivacious if Voltaire had not remembered 
that he was speaking of the mightiest of the enemies of the Jesuits. 
Apart from formal and specific dissents like these, all the writers who 
had drunk most deeply of the spirit of the eighteenth century lived in 
a constant ferment of revolt against the clear-witted and vigorous 
thinker of the century before, who had clothed mere theological 
mysteries with the force and importance of strongly entrenched pro- 
positions in a consistent philosophy. 

The resplendent fervour of Bossuct’s declamations upon the 
nothingness of kings, the pitifulness of mortal aims, the crushing 
ever-ready grip of the hand of God upon the purpose and faculty 
of man, rather filled the mind with exaltation than really de- 
pressed or humiliated it. From Bossuct to Pascal is to pass 
from the solemn splendour of the church to the chill of the 
crypt. Besides, Bossuet’s attitude was professional in the first place, 
and it was purely theological in the second; so the main stream of 
thought flowed away and aside from him. To Pascal it was felt 
necessary that there should be reply and vindication, whether in the 
shape of deliberate and published formulas or in the reasoned con- 
victions of the individual intelligence working privately; and a 
syllabus of the leading articles of the French creed of the eighteenth 
century would consist largely of the contradictions of the main 
propositions of Pascal. The old theological idea of the fall was hard 
to endure, but the idea of the fall was clenched by such general laws 
of human nature as this, that “men are so necessarily mad, that it 
would be to be mad by a new form of madness not to be mad ;” that 
man is nothing but masquerading, lying, and hypocrisy, both in what. 
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concerns himself and in respect of others, wishing not to have the 
truth told to himself, and shrinking from telling it to anybody else ;* 
that the will, the imagination, the disorders of the body, the thousand 
concealed infirmities of the intelligence, conspire to reduce our dis- 
covery of justice and truth to a process of haphazard, in which we 
more often miss the mark than hit.” Pleasure, ambition, industry, 
are only means of distracting men from the otherwise unavoidable 
contemplation of their own misery. How speak of the dignity of the 
race and its history, when a grain of sand in Cromwell’s bladder 
altered the destinies of a kingdom, and if Cleopatra’s nose had been 
shorter the whole surface of the earth would be different ? Imagine, 
in a word, “a number of men in chains and all condemned to death, 
some of them each day being butchered in sight of the others, while 
those who remain watch their own condition in that of their fellows, 
and eyeing one another in anguish and without hope, wait their 
turn; such is the situation of man.” ? 

It was hardly possible to push the tragical side of the verities of 
life beyond this, and there was soon an instinctive reaction 
towards realities. The sensations with their conditions of pleasure 
no less than of pain; the intelligence with its energetic aptitudes for 
the discovery of protective and. fruitful knowledge; the affections 
with their large capacities for giving and receiving delight; the 
spontaneous inner impulse towards action and endurance in the face 
of outer circumstances ;—all these things reassured men and restored 
in theory to them with ample interest what in practice they had never 
lost, a rational faith and exultation in their own faculties, both of 
finding out truth and of feeling a very substantial degree of happi- 
ness. On this side too, as on the other, speculation went to its 
extreme limit. The hapless and despairing wretches of Pascal were 
transformed by the votaries of perfectibility into bright beings not 
any lower than the angels. Between the two extremes there was one 
great moralist who knew how to hold a just balance, perceiving that 
language is the expression of relations and proportions, that when we 
speak of virtue and genius we mean qualities that compared with 
these of mediocre souls deserve these high names, that greatness and 
happiness are relative terms, and that there is nothing to be said of 
the estate of man except relatively. This moralist was Vauvenargues. 


Vauvenargues was born of a good Provencal stock at Aix, in the 
year 1715. He had scarcely any of that kind of education which is 
usually performed in school-classes, and he was never able to read 
either Latin or Greek. Such slight knowledge as he ever got of 
the famous writers among the ancients was through translations. 
Of English literature, though its influence and that of our institutions 
were then becoming paramount in France, and though he had a parti- 
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cular esteem for the English character, he knew only the writings of 
Locke and Pope, and the “ Paradise Lost.” Vauvenargues must be 
added to the list of thinkers and writers whose personal history 
shows, what men of letters are in a conspiracy to make us forget, 
that for sober, healthy, and robust meditation upon human nature 
and life, active and sympathetic contact with men in the transaction 
of the many affairs of their daily life is a better preparation than any 
amount of studious, meditative seclusion. He is also one of the 
many who show that a weakly constitution of body is not incom- 
patible with fine and energetic qualities of mind, even if it be not 
actually friendly to them. Nor was feeble health any disqualification 
for the profession of arms. As arms and the church were the only 
alternatives for persons of noble birth, Vauvenargues, choosing the 
former, became a subaltern in the King’s Own Regiment at the age 
of twenty (1735). Here in time he saw active service ; for in 1740 the 
death of Charles VI. threw all Europe into confusion, and the French 
Government, falling in with the prodigious designs of the Marshal 
Belle-Isle and his brother, took sides against Maria Theresa, and 
supported the claims of the unhappy Elector of Bavaria, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VII. The disasters which fell upon France in 
consequence are well known. The forces despatched to Bavaria and 
Bohemia, after the brief triumph of the capture of Prague, were 
gradually overwhelmed without a single great battle, and it was 
considered a signal piece of good fortune when in the winter of 1742-3 
Belle-Isle succeeded, with a loss of half his men, in leading, by a 
long circuit, in the view of the enemy, and amid the horrors of 
famine and intense frost, some thirteen thousand away from Prague. 
The King’s Regiment took part in the Bohemian campaign and in 
this frightful march which closed it; Vauvenargues with the rest. 
To physical sufferings during two winters was added the distress 
of losing a comrade to whom he was deeply attached, and who had 
perished in the spring of ’42 under the hardships of the war. The 
éloge in which Vauvenargues commemorates the virtues and the 
pitiful fate of his friend is too deeply marked with the florid and 
declamatory style of youth to be pleasing to a more ripened taste.” 
He complained that nobody who had read it observed that it was 
touching, not remembering that even the most tender feeling fails to 
touch us, when it has found stiff and turgid expression. Delicacy 
and warmth of affection were prominent characteristics in Vauve- 
nargues. Perhaps if his life had been passed in less severe circum- 
stances, this fine susceptibility might have become fanciful and 
morbid. As it was, he loved his friends with a certain patient 
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sweetness and equanimity, in which there was never the faintest 
tinge of fretfulness, caprice, exacting vanity, or any of those other 
vices which reveal in men that excessive consciousness of their own 
personality which is at the root of most of the obstacles in the way 
of an even and humane life. His nature had such depth and quality 
that the perpetual untowardness of circumstance left no evil print 
upon him; he was made not sour, but patient and wise by hardships, 
and there is perhaps no surer sign of noble temper. 

The sufferings and disorder of war were not his only trials. He 
was beset throughout the whole of his short life with the sordid and 
humiliating embarrassments of narrow means. His letters to Saint 
Vincens, the most intimate of his friends, disclose the straits to which 
he was driven. The nature of these straits is an old story all over 
the world, and Vauvenargues did the same things that young men 
in want of money have generally done. Among other usurers to 
whom he had recourse, he tells his friend of a certain archdeacon, 
who appears to have had a rather unprofessional expertness in the 
arts of mammon; he probably thought that the rate of interest 
should bear a direct proportion to the ecclesiastical rank and the 
piety of the money-lender, and that if a Jew got sixty per cent. it 
would be too derogatory to the dignity of a Christian to take less 
than twice as much.’ It cannot be said that Vauvenargues passed 
along these miry ways without some defilement. He bethinks him 
on one occasion that a rich neighbour has daughters. “ Why should 
I not undertake to marry one of them within two years with a 
reasonable dowry, if he would lend me the money I want, and 
provided I should not have repaid it by the time fixed ?’”? We must 
make allowance for the youth of the writer and for a different view 
of marriage and its significance from our own. Even then there re- 
mains something to regret. Poverty, wrote Vauvenargues, in a maxim 
smacking unwontedly of commonplace, cannot debase strong souls, any 
more than riches can elevate low souls.* This depends. If poverty 
means pinching and fretting need of money, it may not debase the 
soul in any vital sense, but it is very likely to wear away a very 
priceless kind of delicacy in a man’s estimate of human relations and 
their import. 

Vauvenargues has told us what he found the life of the camp. 
Luxurious and indolent living, neglected duties, discontented sighing 
after the delights of Paris, the exaltation of rank and mediocrity, and 
an insolent contempt for merit; these were the characteristics of 
the men in high military place. The lower officers, meantime, were 
overwhelmed by an expenditure that the luxury of their superiors 
introduced and encouraged ; and they were speedily driven to retire 
by the disorder of their affairs or by the impossibility of promotion, 
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because men of spirit could not long endure the sight of flagrant 
injustice, and because those who labour for fame cannot tie them- 
selves to a condition where there is nothing to be gathered but shame 
and humiliation.’ 

To these considerations of an extravagant expenditure and the 
absence of every chance of promotion was added in the case of Vauve- 
nargues the still more powerful drawback of irretrievably broken 
health. The winter-march from Prague to Egra had sown fatal seed. 
His legs had been frostbitten, and before they could be cured he was 
seized with small pox, which left him disfigured and almost blind. 
So, after a service of nine years, he quitted military life (1744). He 
vainly solicited employment asa diplomatist. The career was not yet 
open to the talents, and in the memorial which Vauvenargues drew 
up he dwelt less on his conduct than on his birth, being careful to 
show that he had an authentic ancestor who was Governor of Hyéres 
in the early part of the fourteenth century.” But the only road to 
employment lay through the court. The claims even of birth 
counted for nothing unless they were backed by favour among the 
ignoble creatures who haunted Versailles. For success it was 
essential to be not only high-born, but a parasite as well. ‘ Permit 
me to assure you, sir,” Vauvenargues wrote courageously to Amelot, 
then the minister, “that it is this moral impossibility for a gentle- 
man with only zeal to commend him of ever reaching the King his 
master, which causes the discouragement that is observed among the 
nobility of the provinces, and which extinguishes all ambition.’” 
Amelot, to oblige Voltaire, eager as usual in good offices for his 
friend, answered the letters which Vauvenargues wrote, and promised 
to lay his name before the King as soon as a favourable opportunity 
should present itself.* 

Vauvenargues was probably enough of the man of the world 
to take fair words of this sort at their value, and he had enough 
of qualities that do not belong to the man of the world to enable 
him to confront the disappointment with cheerful fortitude. ‘ Mis- 
fortune itself,’ he had once written, “has its charms in great 
extremities ; for this opposition of fortune raises a courageous mind, 
and makes it collect all its forces that before were unemployed : 
it is in indolence and littleness that virtue suffers, when a timid 
prudence prevents it from rising in flight and forées it to creep along 
in bonds.”® He was true to the counsel which he had thus given 
years before, and with the consciousness that death was rapidly 
approaching, and that all hope of advancement in the ordinary way 
was at an end, even if there were any chance of his life, he persevered 
in his project of going to Paris, there to earn the fame which 
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he instinctively felt that he had it in him to achieve. Neither 
scantiness of means nor the vehement protests of friends and 
relations, who are always the worst foes to superior character on 
critical occasions, could detain him in the obscurity of Provence; 
and in 1745 he took up his quarters in Paris in a humble house near 
the School of Medicine. Literature had not yet acquired that 
importance in France which it was so soon to obtain. The Encyclo- 
peedia was still unconceived, and the momentous work which that 
famous design was to accomplish, of organising the philosophers and 
men of letters into an army with banners, was still unexecuted. 
Voltaire, indeed, had risen, if not to the full height of his reputation, 
yet high enough both to command the admiration of people of 
quality and to be the recognised chief of the new school of literature 
and thought. Voltaire had been struck by a letter which Vauve- 
nargues, then unknown to him, had sent containing a criticism in 
which Corneille was disadvantageously compared with Racine. 
Coming from a young officer, the member of a profession which 
Voltaire frankly described as “very noble, in truth, but slightly 
barbarous,”’ this criticism was peculiarly striking. He replied with 
many compliments, and thought it worth while to point out with a 
good deal of pains the injustice which the young critic had done to 
the great author of Cinna. “It is the part of a man like you,” 
he said admirably, “to have preferences but no exclusions.”? 
The correspondence thus begun was kept up with ever-growing 
warmth and mutual respect. “Ifyou had been born a few years 
earlier,” Voltaire wrote to him, “my works would be worth all the 
more for it; but at any rate, even at the close of my career, you 
confirm me in the path that you pursue.” 

The personal impression was as fascinating as that which had been 
conveyed by Vauvenargues’s letters. Voltaire took every oppor- 
tunity to visit his unfortunate friend, then every day drawing nearer 
to the grave. Men of humbier stature were equally attracted. “It 
was at this time,” says the light-hearted Marmontel, “that I first 
saw at home the man who had a charm for me beyond all the rest 
of the world, the good, the virtuous, the wise Vauvenargues. Cruelly 
used by nature in his body, he was in soul one of her rarest master- 
pieces. I seemed to see in him Fénélon weak and suffering. I 
could make a good book of his conversations if I had had a chance 
of collecting them. You see some traces of it in the selection that 
he has left of his thoughts and meditations. But all eloquent and 
full of feeling as he is in his writings, he was even more so still 
in his conversation.”* Marmontel was full of grief when Vauve- 
nargues died, and in the epistle to Voltaire expressed his sorrow in 


(1) ii. 252. (2. ii. 272. (3) Memoires de Marmoxtel, vol. i. 189. 
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some fair lines, containing the happy phrase applied to Vauvenargues, 
ce ceur stoique et tendre.* 

In religious sentiment Vauvenargues was out of the groove of his 
time. That is to say, he was not unsusceptible of it. Accepting no 
dogmas, so far as we can judge, and complying with no observances, 
very faint and doubtful as to even the fundamentals, God, immor- 
tality, and the like, he never partook of the furious and bitter anti- 
pathy of the best men of that century against the Church, its creeds, 
and its book. There is a Meditation on the Faith, including a Prayer, 
among his writings; and there can be little doubt, in spite of Con- 
dorcet’s incredible account of the circumstances of its composition, 
that it is the expression of what was at the time a sincere feeling.” 
It is, however, rather the straining and ecstatic rhapsody of one who 
ardently seeks faith, than the calm and devout assurance of him who 
already possesses it. Vauvenargues was religious by temperament, 
but he could not resist the intellectual influences of the period. The 
one fact delivered him from dogma and superstition, and the other 
from scoffing and harsh unspirituality. He saw that apart from the 
question of the truth or falsehood of its historic basis, there was a 
balance to be struck between the consolations and the afflictions of 
the faith.® Practically he was content to leave this balance unstruck, 
and to pass by on the other side. Scarcely any of his maxims con- 
cern religion. One of them is worth quoting, where he says, ‘ The 
strength or weakness of our belief depends more on our courage than 
our light ; not all those who mock at auguries have more intellect 
than those who believe in them.’’* 

The end came in the spring of 1747, when Vauvenargues was no 
more than thirty-two. Perhaps in spite of his physical miseries, 
these two years in Paris were the least unhappy time in his life. He 
was in the great centre where the fame which he longed for was 
earned and liberally awarded. A year of intercourse with so full 
and wide and brilliant a mind as Voltaire’s, must have been more to 
one so appreciative of mental greatness as Vauvenargues than many 
years of intercourse with subalterns in the Regiment of the King. 
With death, now known to be very near at hand, he had made his 
account before. ‘To execute great things,” he had written in a 
maxim which gained the lively praise of Voltaire, “a man must 
live as though he never had to die.”” This mood was common among 
the Greeks and Romans; but the religion which Europe accepted 
in the time of its deepest corruption and depravation, as has been 
noticed by more than one writer, retained the mark of its dismal 

(1) The, reader of Marmontel’s Memoirs will remember the extraordinary and 
grotesque circumstances under which a younger brother of Mirabeau (l’ami des 
hommes) appealed to the memory of Vauvenargues. See Vol. i. 256—260. 


(2) Guvres, i. 225—82. (3) Letter to Saint Vineens, ii, 146. 
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origin nowhere so strongly as in the distorted prominence which it 
gave in the minds of its votaries to the dissolution of the body. It 
was one of the first conditions of the Revival of Reason that the 
dreary memento mori and its hateful emblems should be deliberately 
effaced. The license of Parisian life in the eighteenth century was 
not admirable; but even a gay and dissolute creature like Marmontel 
was surely not much worse morally, as he was incontestably less 
hideous «sthetically, than a monk of La Trappe. ‘The thought of 
death,” said Vauvenargues, “leads us astray, because it makes us 
forget to live.” He did not understand living in the sense which 
the dissolute attach to it. The libertinism of his regiment called no 
severe rebuke from him, but his meditative temper drew him away 
from it even in his youth. It is not impossible that if his days had 
not been cut short, he might have impressed Parisian society with 
ideas and a sentiment that would have left all its cheerfulness and yet 
prevented that laxity which so fatally weakened it. Turgot, the 
only other conspicuous man who could have resisted the license of 
the time, had probably too much of that austerity which is in the fibre 
of so many great characters, to make any moral counsels he might 
have given widely effective. Vauvenargues was sufficiently free from 
all taint of the pedagogue or the preacher to have dispelled the 
sophisms of license, less by argument than by the gracious attraction 
of virtue in his own character. The stock moralist, like the com- 
monplace orator of the pulpit, fails to touch the hearts of men or to 
affect their lives, for lack of delicacy, of sympathy, and of freshness ; 
he attempts to compensate for this by excess of emphasis, and that 
more often disgusts than persuades. Vauvenargues, on the other 
hand, is remarkable for delicacy and half-reserved tenderness ; 
everything he has said is coloured and warmed with feeling for the 
infirmities of men. He writes not merely as an analytical outsider. 
Hence, unlike most moralists, he is no satirist. He had borne the 
burdens. ‘The looker-on,” runs one of his maxims, “softly lying 
in a carpeted room, inveighs against the soldier, who passes winter 
nights on the river’s edge, and keeps watch in silence over the safety 
of the land.” Vauvenargues had been something very different 
from the safe and sheltered critic of other men’s battles, and this is 
the secret of the hold which his words have upon us. They are real, 
with the reality that can only come from two sources; from high 
poetic imagination, which Vauvenargues did not possess, or else from 
experience of life acting on and strengthening a friendly nature. 
“The cause of most books of morality,” he says, “being so insipid 
is, that their authors are not sincere; is that, being feeble echoes of 
one another, they could not venture to publish their own real maxims 
and private sentiments.”? One of the secrets of his own freedom 
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from this ordinary insipidity of moralists, was his freedom also from 
their pretentiousness and insincerity. 

Besides these positive merits, he had the negative distinction of 
never being emphatic. His sayings are nearly always moderate and 
persuasive, alike in sentiment and in phrase. Sometimes they are 
almost tentative in the diffidence of their turn. Compared with him 
La Rochefoucauld’s manner is hard, and that of La Bruyére sen- 
tentious. In the moralist who aspires to move and win men by their 
best side, instead of their worst, to which the appeal is so usually 
made, the absence of this hardness and the presence of a certain 
lambency and play even in the exposition of truths of perfect assur- 
ance, are essential conditions of psychagogic virtue. In religion the 
law does not hold, and the contagion of fanaticism is usually most 
rapidly spread by a rigorous and cheerless example. 

We may notice in passing that Vauvenargues has /es défauts de ses 
qualités, and that with his aversion to emphasis was bound up a 
certain inability to appreciate even grandeur and originality if they 
were too strongly and boldly marked. “It is easy to criticise an 
author,” he has said, “but hard to appreciate him.”' This was 
never more unfortunately proved than in the remarks of Vauve- 
nargues himself upon the great Moliére. There is almost a difficulty 
in forgiving a writer who can say that “La Bruyére, animated with 
nearly the same genius, painted the crookedness of men with as 
much truth and as much force as Moliére; but I believe that there 
is more eloquence and more elevation to be found in La Bruyére’s 
images.”? Without at all undervaluing La Bruyére, one of the 
acutest and finest of writers, we may ask if this is not an incredible 
piece of criticism? Quite as unhappy is the preference given to 
Racine over Moliére, not merely for the conclusion arrived at, but 
for the reasons on which it is founded. Moliére’s subjects, we read, 
are low, his language negligent and incorrect, his characters bizarre 
and eccentric. Racine on the other hand takes sublime themes, 
presents us with noble types, and writes with elegance and simplicity. 
It is not enough to concede to Racine the glory of art, while giving 
to Moliére or Corneille the glory of genius. “When people speak 
of the art of Racine, the art which puts things in their place ; which 
characterises men, their passions, manners, genius; which banishes 
obscurities, superfluities, false brilliances; which paints nature with 
fire, sublimity, and grace; what can we think of such art as this, except 
that it is the genius of extraordinary men, and the origin of those 
rules that writers without genius embrace with so much zeal and so 
little success?”’* And it is certainly true that the art of Racine 
implied genius. The defect of the criticism lies as usual in a failure 
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to see that there is glory enough in both; in the art of highly- 
finished composition and presentation, and in the art of bold and 
striking creation. Yet Vauvenargues was able to see the secret of 
the popularity of Moliére, and the foundation of the common opinion 
that no other dramatist had carried his own kind of art so far as 
Moliére had carried his; “ the reason is, I fancy, that he is more 
natural than any of the others, and this is an important lesson for 
everybody who wishes to write.”' He did not see how nearly every- 
thing went in this concession, that Moliére was above all natural. 
With equal truth of perception he condemned the affectation of 
grandeur lent by the French tragedians to classical personages who 
were in truth simple and natural, as the principal defect of the 
national drama, and the common rock on which their poets made 
shipwreck.’ Let us, however, rejoice for the sake of the critical 
reputation of Vauvenargues that he was unable to read Shakespeare. 
One for whom Moliére is too eccentric, grotesque, inelegant, is not 
likely to do much justice to the mightiest but most irregular of all 
dramatists. 

A man’s prepossessions in dramatic poetry, supposing him to 
be cultivated enough to have any prepossessions, furnish the most 
certain clue that we can get to the spirit in which he inwardly 
regards character and conduct. The uniform and reasoned pre- 
ference which Vauvenargues had for Racine over Moliére and Cor- 
neille, was only the transfer to art of that balanced, moderate, normal, 
and emphatically harmonious temper which he brought to the survey 
of human nature. Excess was a condition of thought, feeling, and 
speech, that in every form was disagreeable to him; alike in the 
gloom of Pascal’s reveries, and in the inflation of speech of some of 
the heroes of Corneille. He failed to relish even Montaigne as he 
ought to have done, because his method was too prolix, his scepticism 
too universal, his egoism too manifest, and because he did not 
produce complete and artistic wholes.’ 

Reasonableness is the strongest mark in his thinking. Perhaps this 
was what the elder Mirabeau meant when he wrote to Vauvenargues, 
who was his cousin, ‘‘ You have the English genius to perfection,” 
and what Vauvenargues meant when he wrote of himself to Mira- 
beau, “ Nobody in the world has a mind less French than I.’’* 
These international comparisons are among the least fruitful of 
literary amusements, even when they happen not to be extremely 
misleading, as when, for example, Voltaire called Locke the English 
Pascal, a description which can only be true on condition that the 
qualifying adjective is meant to strip Pascal of most of his charac- 
teristic traits. And if we compare Vauvenargues with any of our 
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English aphoristic writers, there is not resemblance enough to make 
the contrast instructive. The obvious truth is that in this depart- 
ment our literature is particularly weak, while French literature is 
particularly strong in it. With the exception of Bacon, we have no 
writer of apophthegms of the first order ; and the difference between 
Bacon as a moralist and Pascal or Vauvenargues is the difference 
between Polonius’s famous discourse to Laertes and the soliloquy of 
Hamlet. His precepts refer rather to external conduct and worldly 
fortune, than to the inner composition of character, or to the “ wide, 
grey, lampless” depths of human destiny. We find the same 
national characteristic, though on an infinitely lower level, in 
Franklin’s oracular saws. Among the French sages a psychological 
element is predominant, as well as an occasional transcendent lofti- 
ness of feeling not to be found in Bacon’s wisest maxims, and which 
from his point of view in their composition we could not expect to 
find there. We seek in vain amid the positivity of Bacon, or the 
quaint and timorous paradox of Browne, or the acute sobriety of 
Shaftesbury, for any of that poetic pensiveness which is strong in 
Vauvenargues and reaches tragic heights in Pascal.' Addison may 
have the delicacy of Vauvenargues, but it is a delicacy that wants 
the stir and warmth of feeling. It seems as if with English writers 
poetic sentiment naturally sought expression in poetic forms, while 
the Frenchmen of nearly corresponding temperament were restrained 
within the limits of prose by reason of the vigorously prescribed 
stateliness and stiffness of their verse at that time. A man in this 
country with the quality of Vauvenargues, with his delicacy, tender- 
ness, elevation, would have composed lyrics. We have undoubtedly 
lost much by the laxity and irregularity of our verse, but as un- 
doubtedly we owe to its freedom some of the most perfect and 
delightful of the minor figures that adorn the noble gallery of 
English poets. 

It would be an error to explain the superiority of the great 
French moralists by supposing in them a fancy and imagination too 
defective for poetic art. It was the circumstances of the national 
literature during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
made Vauvenargues, for instance, a composer of aphorisms rather 
than a moral poet like Pope. Let us remember some of his own most 
discriminating words. ‘“‘ Who has more imagination,” he asks, “ than 
Bossuet, Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, all of them great philoso- 
phers? Who more judgment and wisdom than Racine, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Moliére, all of them poets full of genius? J¢ is not 


(1) Long-winded and tortuous and difficult to seize as Shaftesbury is as a whole, in 
detached sentences he shows marked aphoristic quality, e.g., “The most ingenious way 
of becoming foolish is by a system;’’ “ The liker anything is to wisdom, if it be not 
plainly the thing itself, the more directly it becomes its opposite,’ &c. 
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true, then, that the ruling qualities exclude the others; on the contrary, 
they suppose them. I should be much surprised if a great poet were 
without vivid lights on philosophy, at any rate moral philosophy, 
and it will very seldom happen for a true philosopher to be totally 
devoid of imagination.” With imagination in the highest sense 
Vauvenargues was not largely endowed, but he had as much as is 
essential to reveal to one that the hard and sober-judging faculty is 
not the single, nor even the main element, in a wise and full intel- 
ligence. “ Allmy philosophy,” he wrote to Mirabeau, when only four 
or five and twenty years old,an age when the intellect is usually most 
exigent of supremacy, “all my philosophy has its source in my heart.’” 

In the same spirit he had well said that there is more clever- 
ness in the world than greatness of soul, more people with talent 
than with lofty character.» Hence some of the most peculiarly 
characteristic and impressive of his aphorisms ; that famous one, for 
instance, Great thoughts come from the heart, and the rest which 
hang upon the same idea. ‘ Virtuous instinct has no need of reason, 
but supplies it.” ‘Reason misleads us more often than nature.” 
** Reason does not know the interests of the heart.” ‘ Perhaps we 
owe to the passions the greatest advantages of the intellect.” Say- 
ings which are only true on condition that instinct and nature and 
passion have been already moulded under the influence of reason ; 
just as this other saying, which won the warm admiration of Voltaire, 
“‘ Magnanimity owes no account to prudence of its motives,” is only 
true on condition that by magnanimity we understand a mood not 
out of accord with the loftiest kind of prudence. But in the 
eighteenth century reason and prudence were words current in their 
lower and narrower sense, and thus one coming, like Vauvenargues, 
to see this lowness and narrowness, sought to invest ideas and terms 
that in fact only involved modifications of these with a significance 
of direct antagonism. Magnanimity was contrasted inimically with 
prudence, and instinct and nature were made to thrust from their 
throne reason and reflection. Carried to its limit, this tendency 
developed the speculative and social excesses of the great senti- 
mental school. In Vauvenargues it was only the moderate, just, 
and most seasonable protest of a fine observer against the supremacy 
among ideals of a narrow, deliberative, and calculating spirit. His 
exaltation of virtuous instinct over reason is in a curious way 
parallel to Burke’s memorable exaltation over reason of prejudice. 
“ Prejudice,” said Burke, “ previously engages the mind in a steady 
course of wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating in 
the moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not a series of unconnected 
acts; through just prejudice his duty becomes a part of his nature.’”* 


(1) No. 278 (i. 411). (2) Guvres, ii. 115. i. 87. 
(4) Reflections on French Revolution, Works (ed. 1842), i. 414. 
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What Burke designated as prejudice Vauvenargues less philosophi- 
cally styled virtuous instinct ; each meant precisely the same thing, 
though the difference of phrase implied a different view of its origin 
and growth ; and the opposite of each of them was the same—namely, 
a sophisticated and over-refining intelligence narrowed to the con- 
sideration of particular circumstances. Translated into the modern 
equivalent, the heart, nature, instinct, of Vauvenargues mean cha- 
vacter. He insisted upon spontaneous impulse as a condition of all 
greatest thought and action. Men think and work on the highest 
level when they move without conscious and deliberate strain after 
virtue—when, in other words, their habitual motives, aims, methods, 
their character, in short, naturally draw them into the region of 
what is virtuous. All this has ceased to be new to our generation, 
but a hundred and thirty years ago, and indeed much nearer to us 
than that, the key to all nobleness was thought to be found only by 
cool balancing and prudential calculation. A book like “Clarissa 
Harlowe” shows us this prudential and calculating temper under- 
neath a varnish of sentimentalism and fine feelings, an incongruous 
and extremely displeasing combination, particularly characteristic of 
certain sets and circles in that many-sided century. One of the dis- 
tinctions of Vauvenargues is, that exaltation of sentiment did not 
with him cloak a substantial adherence to a low prudence, nor to that 
fragment of reason which has so constantly usurped the name and place 
of the whole. He eschewed the too common compromise which the 
sentimentalist makes with reflection and calculation, and it was this 
which saved him from being a sentimentalist. 

That doctrine of the predominance of the heart over the head, 
which has brought forth so many pernicious and destructive phan- 
tasies in the history of social thought, represented in his case no 
more than a reaction against the great detractors of humanity. 
Rochefoucauld had surveyed mankind exclusively from the point 
of view of their vain and egoistic propensities, and his aphorisms 
are profoundly true of all persons in whom these propensities are 
habitually supreme, and of all the world in so far as these propen- 
sities happen to influence them, Pascal, on the other hand, leaving 
the affections and inclinations of man very much on one side, had 
directed all his efforts to showing the pitiful feebleness and in- 
curable helplessness of man in the sphere of the understanding. 
Vauvenargues is thus confronted by two sinister pictures of 
humanity—the one of its moral meanness and littleness, the other 
of its intellectual poverty and impotency. He turned away from both 
of them, and found in magnanimous and unsophisticated feeling, of 
which he was conscious in himself and observant in others, a com- 
pensation alike for the selfishness of some men and the intellectual 
limitations of all men, which was ample enough to restore the human 
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self-respect that Pascal and Rochefoucauld had done their best to 
weaken. The truth in the disparagement was indisputable so far as 
it went. It was not a kind of truth, however, on which it is good 
for the world much to dwell, and it is the thinkers like Vauvenargues 
who build up and inspire high resolve. “Scarcely any maxim,” 
runs one of his own, “ is true in all respects.” We must take them 
in pairs to find out the mean truth; and to understand the ways of 
men, so far as words about men can help us, we must read with 
appreciation not only Vauvenargues, who said that great thoughts 
come from the heart, but La Rochefoucauld, who called the intelligence 
the dupe of the heart, and Pascal, who saw only desperate creatures, 
miserably perishing before one another’s eyes in the black dungeon of 
the universe. Yet itis the observer in the spirit of Vauvenargues of 
whom we must always say that he hath chosen the better part. 
Vauvenargues’s own estimate was sound. ‘The Duke of La Roche- 
foucauld seized to perfection the weak side of human nature ; may be 
he knew its strength too; and only contested the merit of so many 
splendid actions in order to unmask false wisdom. Whatever his 
design, the effect seems to me mischievous; his book, filled with 
delicate invective against hypocrisy, even to this day turns men away 
from virtue, by persuading them that it is never genuine.”? Or, as 
he put it elsewhere, without express personal reference, ‘“‘ You must 
arouse in men the feeling of their prudence and strength, if you 
would raise their character; those who only apply themselves to 
bring out the absurdities and weaknesses of mankind enlighten the 
judgment of the public far less than they deprave its inclination.”® 
This principle was implied in Goethe’s excellent saying, that if you 
would improve a man it is best to begin by persuading him that he 
is already that which you would have him to be. 

To talk in this way was to bring men out from the pits which 
cynicism on the one side and asceticism on the other had dug so deep 
for them, back to the warm precincts of the cheerful day. The 
cynic and the ascetic had each looked at life through a microscope, 
exaggerating blemishes, distorting proportions, filling the eye with 
ugly and disgusting illusions.* The maxims of Vauvenargues were 
a plea for a return to a healthy and normal sense of relations. 
‘These philosophers,” he cried, “‘are men, yet they do not speak in 
human language; they change all the ideas of things, and misuse all 
their terms.” ° These are some of the most direct of his retorts upon 


Pascal and La Rochefoucauld :— 


(1) No. 111. (2) Geuvres, ii. 74. (3) No. 285. 

(4) “A man may as well pretend to cure himself of love by viewing his mistress 
through the artificial medium of a microscope or prospect, and beholding there the 
coarseness of her skin and monstrous disproportion of her features, as hope to excite or 
moderate any passion by the artificial arguments of a Seneca or an Epictetus.’’— 
Hume’s Essays (xviii.), The Sceptic. 
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“T have always felt it to be absurd for philosophers to forge a 
Virtue that is incompatible with the nature of humanity, and then 
after having pretended this, to declare coldly that there is no virtue. 
If they are speaking of the phantom of their imagination, they may 
of course abandon or destroy it as they please, for they invented it; 
but true virtue, which they cannot be brought to call by this name, 
because it is not in conformity with their definitions; which is the 
work of nature and not their own, and which consists mainly in good- 
ness and vigour of soul, that does not depend on their fancies, and 
will last for ever with characters that cannot be effaced.” 


“The body has its graces, the intellect its talents; is the heart 
then to have nothing but vices? And must man, who is capable of 
reason, be incapable of virtue ?” 


“We are susceptible of friendship, justice, humanity, compassion, 
and reason. O my friends, what then is virtue ?” 


“Disgust is no mark of health, nor is appetite a disorder; quite 
the reverse. Thus we think of the body, but we judge the soul on 
other principles. We suppose that a strong soul is one that is 
exempt from passions, and as youth is more active and ardent than 


later age, we look on it as a time of fever, and place the strength of 
man in his decay.” * 


Vauvenargues showed his genuine healthiness not more by this 
rejection of the fatal doctrine of the incurable frenzy of man, than 
by his freedom from the boisterous and stupid transcendental optimism 
which has too many votaries in our time. He would not have men 
told that they were miserable earth-gnomes, the slaves of a black 
destiny, but he still placed them a good deal lower than the angels. 
For instance, “We are too inattentive or too much occupied with 
ourselves, to get to the bottom of one another’s characters; whoever 
has watched masks at a ball dance together in a friendly manner and 
join hands without knowing who the others are, to part the moment 
afterwards never to meet again nor to regret, can form some idea of 
the world.”? But then, as he said elsewhere, “ We can be perfectly 
aware of our imperfection, without being humiliated by the sight. 
One of the noblest qualities of our nature is our being able so easily 
to dispense with greater perfection.”* In all this we mark the 
large and rational humaneness of the new time, a tolerant and kindly 
and elevating estimate of men. 

Let us note that Vauvenargues is almost entirely free from 
that favourite trick of the aphoristic person, which consists in 
forming a series of sentences, the predicates being various quali- 
fications of extravagance, vanity, and folly, and the subject being 
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Woman. He resists this besetting temptation of the modern 
speaker of apophthegms to identify woman and fool. On the 
one or two occasions in which he begins a maxim with the fatal 
words, Les femmes, he is as little profound as other people who 
persist in thinking of men and women as two different species. 
“ Women,” for example, “have ordinarily more vanity than tempera- 
ment, and more temperament than virtue,”—which is fairly true of 
all human beings, and in so far as it is true, describes men just as 
exactly, and no more, as it describes women. In truth, Vauvenargues 
felt too seriously about conduct and character to go far in this direc- 
tion. Now and again he is content with a mere smartness, as when 
he says, “Il y a de fort bonnes gens qui ne peuvent se désennuyer 
qu’aux dépens de la société.” But such a mood is not common. 
He is usually grave, and not seldom profoundly weighty ; as for 
example :— 

‘People teach children to fear and obey; the avarice, pride, or 
timidity of the fathers, teach their children economy, arrogance, or 
submission. We stir them up to be yet more and more copyists, 
which they are only too disposed to be, as it is; nobody thinks of 
making them original, hardy, independent.” 

“Tf instead of dulling the vivacity of children, people did their 
best to raise the impulsiveness and movement of their characters, 
what might we not expect from a fine natural temper?” 

Again, “The moderation of the weak is mediocrity.” 

« What is arrogance in the weak is elevation in the strong; as the 
strength of a sick man is frenzy, and that of the whole is vigour.” 

“To speak imprudently and to speak boldly is nearly always the 
same thing; but we may speak without prudence and still speak 
what is right; and it is a mistake to fancy that a man has a 
shallow intelligence because the boldness of his character or the live- 
liness of his temper may have drawn from him, in spite of himself, 
some dangerous truth.” 

“Tt is a great sign of mediocrity always to praise moderately.” 

If we reproach the eighteenth century with its coarseness, artifi- 
ciality, shallowness, because it produced such men as the rather 
brutish Duclos, we ought to remember that it was also the century 
of Vauvenargues, one of the most tender, spiritual, lofty, and delicately 
sober of all moralists. 


Epriror. 








TRANSLATION OF THE “ ATTIS” OF CATULLUS. 


LXIII. 


Toro’ stormy water Attis on a vessel of hurry borne 

When he gained the wood, the Phrygian, with a foot of agility, 
When he near’d the leafy forest, dark sanctuary divine ; 

By unearthly fury frenzied, a bewildered agony, 

With a flint of edge he shatter’d to the ground his humanity. 
Then aghast to see the lost limbs, the deform’d inutility, 
While still the gory dabble did anew the soil pollute, 

With a snowy palm the woman took affrayed a taborine. 
Taborine, the trump that hails thee, Cybele, thy initiant. 

Then a dainty finger heaving to the tremulous hide o’ the bull, 
He began this invocation to the company, spirit-awed. 


“To the groves, ye sexless eunuchs, in assembly to Cybele, 
Lost sheep that err rebellious to the lady Dindymene ; 
Ye, who all awing for exile in a country of aliens, 
My unearthly rule obeying to be with me, my retinue, 
Could aby the surly salt seas’ mid inexorability, 
Could in utter hate to lewdness your sex dishabilitate ; 


Let a gong clash glad emotion, set a giddy fury to roam, 
All slow delay be banish’d, thither hie ye thither away 
To the Phrygian home, the wild wood, to the sanctuary divine ; 


Where rings the noisy cymbal, taborines are in echoing, 
On a curved oat the Phrygian deep pipeth a melody, 
With a fury toss the Maenads clad in ivies a frolic head, 
To a barbarous ululation the religious orgy wakes, 
Where fleets across the silence Cybele’s holy family ; 
Thither hie we, so beseems us; to a mazy measure away.” 


Thus as Attis, a woman, Attis, not a woman, urg’d the rest, 
On a sudden yell’d in huddling agitation every tongue, 
Taborines give airy murmur, give a clangorous echo gongs, 
With a rush the brotherhood hastens to the woods, the bosom of Ide. 
Then in agony, breathless, errant, flush’d wearily, cometh on 
Taborine behind him, Attis, thoro’ leafy glooms a guide, 
As a restive heifer yields not to the cumbrous onerous yoke. 
Thither hie the votaress eunuchs with an emulous alacrity. 
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Now faintly sickly plodding to the goddess’s holy shrine, 
They took the rest which easeth long toil, nor ate withal. 
Slow sleep descends on eyelids ready drowsily to decline, 

In a soft repose departeth the devout spirit-agony. 


When awoke the sun, the golden, that his eyes heaven-orient 
Scann’d lustrous air, the rude seas, earth’s massy solidity, 
When he smote the shadowy twilight with his healthy team sublime, 
Then arous’d was Attis ; o’er him sleep hastily fled away 
To Pasithea’s arms immortal with a tremulous hovering. 


But awaked from his reposing, the delirious anguish o’er, 
When as Attis’ heart recalled him to the past solitarily, 
Saw clearly where he stood, what, an annihilate apathy, 
With a soul that heaved within him, to the water he fled again. 
Then as o’er the waste of ocean with a rainy eye he gazed 
To the land of home he murmur’d miserable a soliloquy. 


“‘ Mother-home of all affection, dear home, my nativity, 
Whom in anguish I deserting, as in hatred a runaway 
From a master, hither have hurried to the lonely woods of Ide, 
To be with the snows, the wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, 
To be near each savage houser that a surly fury provokes, 
What horizon, O beloved, may attain to thee anywhere ? 


Yet an eyeless orb is yearning ineffectually to thee. 
For a little ere returneth the delirious hour again. 

Shall a homeless Attis hie him to the groves uninhabited ? 
Shall he leave a country, wealth, friends? bid a sire, a mother, adieu? 
The palaestra lost, the forum, the gymnasium, the course ? 

O unhappy, fall a-weeping, thou unhappy soul, for aye. 


For is honour of any semblance, any beauty but of it I? 
Who, a woman here, in order was a man, a youth, a boy. 
To the sinewy ring a fam’d flow’r, the gymnasium’s applause. 
With a throng about the portal, with a populace in the gate, 
With a flowery coronal hanging upon every column of home, 
When anew my chamber open’d, as awoke the sunny morn. 


O am I to live the god’s slave? feodary be to Cybele ? 
Or a Maenad I, an eunuch ? or a part of a body slain ? 
Or am I to range the green tracts upon Ida snowy-chill ? 
Be beneath the stately caverns colonnaded of Asia? 
Be with hind that haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the 
boar ? 
Woe, woe, the deed accomplish’d! woe, woe, the shame to me! ” 
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From rosy lips ascending when approached the gusty cry 

To celestial ears recording such a message inly borne, 

Cybele, the thong relaxing from a lion-haled yoke, 

Said, aleft the goad addressing to the foe that awes the flocks— 
“Come, aservice; haste, my brave one; let a fury the madman arm, 

Let a fury, a frenzy prick him to return to the wood again, 

This is he my hest declineth, the unheedy, the runaway. 
From an angry tail refuse not to abide the sinewy stroke, 

To a roar let all the region echo answer everywhere, 

On a nervy neck be tossing that uneasy tawny mane.” 


So in ire she spake, adjusting disunitedly then her yoke 
At his own rebuke the lion doth his heart to a fury spur, 
With a step, a roar, a bursting unarrested of any brake. 
But anear the foamy places when he came, to the frothy beach, 
When he saw the sexless Attis by the seas’ level opaline, 
Then he rushed upon him; affrighted to the wintery wood he flew, 
Cybele’s for aye, for all years, in her order a votaress. 
Holy deity, great Cybele, holy lady Dindymene, 
Be to me afar for ever that inordinate agony. 
O another hound to madness, O another hurry to rage! 


Rosixson ELLs. 








SONNET. 
A MARK IN TIME. 


I sEE a fair young couple in a wood, 

And as they go, one bends to take a flower, 

That so may be embalmed their happy hour, 

And in another day, a kindred mood, 

Haply together, or in solitude, 

Recovered what the teeth of Time devour, 

The joy, the bloom, and the illusive power, 

Wherewith by their young blood they are endued 

To move all enviable, framed in May, 

And of an aspect sisterly with Truth : 

Yet seek they with Time’s laughing things to wed : 

Who will be prompted on some pallid day 

To lift the hueless flower and show that dead, 

Even such, and by this token, is their youth. 
Grorce Merepitu. 

















THE PRACTICAL LAWS OF DECORATIVE ART.' 


Some of you, I fear, may think that there is a certain presumption in 
the choice of the subject upon which I am to-night to address you. 
The Practical Laws of Decorative Art,—these are matters upon 
which your own professors or teachers may probably have instructed 
you, and this with the weight of an experience and an authority to 
which a stranger and an amateur cannot pretend. It might have 
seemed better to select one among the class of topics more frequently 
made the subjects of such addresses as that which I have been 
honoured with the request to give:—either to lay before you some 
large and theoretical view of the Fine Arts generally, or to point 
out the powerful commercial or national reasons which render the 
systematic study of Decorative Art desirable in England. 

These, it may naturally be said, are more legitimate topics for one 
who, like myself, is only a student in art, and barely versed in some 
of the most elementary forms of designing, than the practical laws of 
decoration. I shall hope that, when I presently define these, you 
will acquit me of rash interference with the lessons of technical 
teaching which you have here the benefit of receiving. But, before 
I enter upon this part of my subject, I should like to give some pre- 
fatory words to the reasons which have led me to avoid choosing one 
of those topics of address which I have just named, as they 
have some bearing on that view of art upon which the remarks 
are founded which I propose to address to you. The national and 
commercial importance of improving our manufactures in point of 
taste has been very often dwelt upon of late, and set forth with great 
clearness, especially by several of our scientific and commercial 
countrymen who have been on the Continent, and have returned 
much impressed with the beautiful things which they saw abroad. 
Hence there is less reason why these powerful motives to study 
should be urged upon you;—to which I may add another, namely, 
that in the reports which have been made on the subject, among 
much that is true and valuable, it seems to me not difficult to trace 
something of that spirit of over-admiration for things foreign which 
is often found alternating with over-admiration for things English. 
I say this with some diffidence; yet I am unwilling to omit the 
criticism, because, having travelled rather frequently on the Con- 
tinent, and with special interest always upon this very point, I have 
become aware how limited—how very limited—is the area of Europe 


(1) A lecture delivered at the School of Design, Cambridge, Dec. 6, 1869. 
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within which good taste in applied art is now to be found ; and because 
it seems to me also, that the existence of it has hitherto depended in 
considerable measure upon the absence of that spread of steam- 
machinery which is the special pride of our own scientific and com- 
mercial classes. This ground of superior taste, if it really be one, the 
continental races are not likely to retain; the diffusion of machine- 
manufactures (if such a phrase be lawful) being, of course, inevitable. 
Will this then, you may ask, be the death of taste and all that you 
are striving after? He should be a bold prophet who would profess 
scientific prevision or attempt to dogmatise here. It appears to me, 
however, not improbable that this result will not be the final one. 
The first strong impulse to machine-made industries, by an inevitable 
rule, is followed by deadness to taste and art :—when this impulse has 
been exhausted, men, by one of those reactions which are the law of 
life and of progress, seem to return to the desire for things of 
beauty :—and it is precisely at this stage that systematic teaching is 
of most importance. This and similar schools are thus certainly in 
their right place, and doing an invaluable work for the country, 
whether it be foreign educated competition which we have to guard 
against, or whether it be to renew amongst our own countrymen, after 
their honourable and triumphant devotion to the Useful, what you 
will agree with me is not less honourable or necessary,—the love of 
the Beautiful. 

In regard to that other frequent subject of discourse—large and 
theoretical views upon art—I have also some words to add ; and the 
more 80, because the opinion to which the study of art for many 
years has led me, is one which may be of some value to you, if it be 
true ; and is also, more or less, in opposition to the opinions advo- 
cated by many able writers and speakers in England and abroad. 
There are many such theories about the fine arts; theories of the 
true and the beautiful, of fancy and imagination, of real and ideal; 
whilst others turn upon the moral effects of art upon the artist and 
the spectator, and others, again, upon the necessity and closeness of 
the connection between the art of any country and its civilisation in 
other respects. I hope that I do not undervalue these theories, 
many of which, as any of you who may be acquainted with them 
will possibly already agree, are too profound and subtle for an 
ordinary man to master: they represent, perhaps, in a self-contra- 
dictory manner, certain great principles and sentiments which 
underlie the fine arts, and our judgments upon them; they have 
been often set forth with great learning or great eloquence ; and it is 
probable that, without acquaintance with them, we may have in- 
sight and refinement of taste (whether as producers or as enjoyers 
of art), but that we shall fail in breadth and balance of judgment; like 
all half-educated people, we shall have enthusiasm, but not sanity. 
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Yet, the more I have studied art, the more I have felt how far away, 
practically, these theories lie from works of art as we see them in 
galleries and exhibitions; how far away, also, from the mode in 
which the artists themselves are in the habit of thinking of their 
work. Irrefutable in the study, they are almost unmeaning in the 
studio. Art, if I may use a rather abstruse but very convenient 
word, seems to me in truth, a much more concrefe thing than those 
who (like myself) ‘approach it only as students, not as practitioners, 
are in the habit of thinking. The abstract principles and senti- 
ments (I use both words, because true art, as a distinguished prede- 
cessor of mine in this place has remarked, is a matter of the heart 
not less than of the head), the abstract principles and sentiments are 
indeed there all the while, but they are as it were in the background 
—behind the scenes ; they appear rarely to occur in practice to artist 
or to spectator ; they are unconscious guides, unperceived limitations. 
They cannot be set aside, yet they also can hardly be brought into 
intimate relation with our common work and ways. Art, in short, 
has much in it of the temporary and the shifting; it must bend to 
the exigencies, even to the fashions of the day ; it represents the free 
play of the individual mind ; it is also on all sides closely hemmed in 
by material conditions. 

Such considerations lead to this, that whilst we study art as a 
whole, or in any one of its main groups, those larger views which 
people call the “ philosophy of art,” are essential to our rightly 
comprehending the subject, yet it is very difficult and hazardous 
to apply them to the detailed judgment of the art of our own time, 
and that they will have little influence over the artist himself. 
He, as we know, generally works on in a sort of unconscious way ; 
he does what is good without knowing how or why; all that he has 
observed in detail, all that his mind has received from the sight of 
nature or from the study of great masters, passes into his hand and 
his eye, but he can no more analyse it than the tree can decide to 
what atmospheric currents or geological changes in the soil it owes 
its foliage. All truly vital processes, all lines of really valuable 
action, not in art only, but in our lives generally, are more or less of 
this unconscious order; when the right hand knows what the left is 
doing, at any rate when it dwells and theorises upon it, we are pretty 
sure to be going wrong, or acting with less than our best strength. 
And it confirms this view, that those artists who have been con- 
spicuous for working upon theory—whether their theory was a 


(1) The criticism of contemporary art, it may be added, whether written or spoken, 
is thus reduced to narrow limits, and can hardly do more than point out which are the 
best works before us, without attempting to give them their real place in the art of the 
world :—it tends to become more and more the simple expression of the critic’s personal 
likings ; and this (I fear), generally, in direct proportion to the frequency of his appeals 
to scientific theory. 
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moral one, or a historical, or even an artistic theory—have rarely 
been conspicuous for doing their own work well, or making a mark 
upon their generation. 

I take the liberty of presuming to offer you counsel upon this 
point, because, even in my own experience, I have seen, and daily see, 
so much faculty wasted or enfeebled through the theories in 
obedience to which some artists pursue their art. There is some- 
thing naturally attractive in such theories, especially to young men 
conscious of intellectual power ; it is self-satisfactory to be “ looking 
at our art ina large way,” and the like: they have also been set 
forth by men of great power and eloquence. If I have made my 
meaning clear, you will see that these lines of thought have their 
place, that they are of the highest regulative value, by an uncon- 
scious and general operation; what I here contend is that they 
cannot safely be made the guides for practice. The larger the law, 
the more it will mislead us if we have not grasped it truly, or if the 
law itself—as must, alas! generally be the case—is of only approxi- 
mate truth. And the nature of art is itself such, so composite, so 
technical, so involved in the immediate and the temporary, that even 
the truest general laws, thoroughly comprehended, would give the 
artist little light in modelling his bust, colouring his landscape, or 
designing his pattern. 

Are there, then, no available laws of art? some one will perhaps 
say; are we mere handicraftsmen, working from hand to mouth ? 
Far from this, my friends. There are several such laws; from the 
simplest rules with which the child’s first lesson is accompanied, to 
those larger and deeper ordinances which depend, at bottom, upon 
the philosophy of art; laws upon the observance of which, con- 
scious or unconscious, all really good art has been founded from 
the beginning. But these rules, being practical, are closely con- 
nected with each art; they are, or should be, amongst what our 
neighbours in France call “the mysteries of the studio;” and it is 
hence with diffidence and unwillingness, as I remarked at the begin- 
ning, that a mere student of art like myself can venture to speak of 
them to those who, like yourselves, in different degrees, are going 
through a practical training as artists. These rules, however, omitting 
such as are purely technical, despite the many eloquent volumes 
and columns about art which we read in our day, are very few, and 
spring uniformly from certain principles intelligible to common sense, 
without special or professional familiarity with art. Taken together, 
the knowledge of them forms a great part of that dark and disputed 
faculty, good taste; and I hope to show you presently how those 
questions of taste which, as such, are generally treated as personal 
predilections, amenable to no definite reason, are really solved with 
ease by reference to these few simple rules. Certain of them are 
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also to be traced historically from the early civilisations of the world 
downwards ; and, on these accounts, they lie partially within the 
range of an outsider like myself. I therefore propose, during the 
remaining time allotted to this lecture, to examine a few of these 
rules, especially those referring to the applied or decorative arts, 
with some notice of the errors into which neglect of them often leads 
artists. Yet, in so doing, I wish rather to be regarded by you as 
one who gives hints and suggestions, than as attempting to dictate 
a code, or to draw up a philosophy of the practicable. 

My first business is to define our subject, and to ascertain the aim 
of this form of art. When we have done this, a hundred specious 
perplexities and grounds for fine writing disappear at once, and one 
is amazed to find how soon, in this as in many other matters, all 
that is essential may be stated. 

Decorative art has been sometimes used to mean all art which 
forms an integral portion of some larger whole, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it ; as the sculptures of the Parthenon at Athens, or the 
frescoes of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel within the Vatican. 
I do not propose to employ the term in this larger sense, which, like 
other similar enlargements of common terms, deviates inconveniently 
and confusingly from ordinary usage. It is true that a large portion 
of the best art of the world, down to the sixteenth century, was so 
far “decorative” that it was meant to be placed in a religious 
building, or (in some rarer cases) formed part of the fixed orna- 
mentation of a public structure or dwelling-house—as the paintings 
of the “ Variegated Porch” at Athens, or the frescoes by Raphael in 
the Farnesian Palace at Rome. But this peculiar appropriation of 
art went on simultaneously with much of the purely decorative order ; 
and, whether to the advantage of art or not, arose itself from a 
variety of external or accidental causes with which we are not now 
concerned—the religious exigencies from which all early painting 
and sculpture seem to have sprung, the climate of Italy and Egypt, 
the slow development of oil-painting, and the like. Besides, although 
from some points of view, though certainly not from all, it was a 
gain to art that such works as those to which I have made allusion 
should be seen in connection with the buildings where they were 
placed; yet I think that if we transport ourselves in imagination 
to Athens or to Rome, we shall find that we should examine the 
masterpieces of Phidias or of Raphael quite independently of 
their local surroundings, and that their main appeal to us would 
rest on themselves—on the story which they set forth, on the 
beauty and sublimity, the mastery of form and colour, with which 
they tell it—not on their decorative quality as parts of a larger 
whole. 

After separating thus the subject on which I am to address you 
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from analogous matter, I will now briefly try to define, first, the 
aim of all the Fine Arts, and then the special aim of Decorative Art. 
Such a definition will, I think, serve to clear up much of the obscurity 
in which the subject has been wrapped, and free us from those 
brilliant but confusing theories which, by making art correspond in 
some degree to the whole sphere of human life, render it very diffi- 
cult to judge it accurately. Of course, in a large sense, the object of 
art, like that of science, is to further the cause of human improve- 
ment; but art, like science, does this in her own special way; and 
the artist or student, as I have already observed, will find little fur- 
therance for this ultimate aim except by considering the immediate 
circumstances, not the remote purpose. 

The great purpose, then, of art, looking at it thus as art, I define 
to be to give pleasure of a high and enduring kind ;—not directly to 
teach the individual, not to express the national mind, not to be a 
mere amusement or pastime; but to please us in a peculiar and ele- 
vated way of its own, by addressing our intellects and our emotions. 
This is its speciality—in this it differs from other forms of human 
energy; it is by keeping strictly to this that it will not only accom- 
plish its own aim, but that further aim which it shares in common 
with them, with the most efficiency. 

Philosophy teaches us, and law restrains us; and both of these 
have our direct moral improvement as their aim. But science and 
the fine arts (poetry and music being here, of course, included) have 
a different mission. There is a sense, no doubt, in which to make a 
human creature better—even one only, and ever so little better— 
is the very highest aim of anything that a man can do. Yet it 
seems to me not less certain that, looking at these mighty instru- 
ments of human progress from their own point of view, direct im- 
provement of this nature is only the subsidiary end of art and science. 
However tempting it may be, we shall only confuse and injure our- 
selves if we mix up questions of morality with these subjects. 
Shakspeare would have written less splendid plays had he asked 
himself every moment how far delineating Othello or Caliban was 
in the interests of religion. Adam Smith would have failed to create 
a science, had he blended his inquiry into the laws of wealth with 
reflections how badly most: people employ it. Titian would not have 
coloured so brilliantly, had he coloured with a high moral purpose. 
And the result would have been, that each man would have done less 
service to the hearts of his fellow-creatures, as well as less to their 
eyes or their intellects. 

To sum up. Science adds to our knowledge and our material 
advance in life, and this has a reflex action upon our spiritual well- 
being. Art brings us a peculiar and otherwise unattainable form of 
pleasure ; and this, also, has a reflex action upon our spiritual well- 
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being.’ Yet the aim of art is towards the greater pleasure of man- 
kind; as that of the other is—in words which may nowhere be 
more fitly employed than within this city—ad majorem hominum 
utilitatem. 

Now, if we quit the ground common to all the fine arts, and 
inquire what is the special kind of pleasure reserved for decorative 
art, we may, I think, define it, in its strictness, as pleasure remotely 
or unconsciously appealing to the intellect or the emotions; from 
which, by various steps, it rises into that more advanced type which 
sculpture and painting, as such, aim at; thus blending with and 
losing itself in them. For the line between the arts, sharply drawn 
as to their methods, is never sharply drawn as to their ends; and 
decorative art has forms (the Greek vases, for example, or Wedg- 
wood’s exquisite work) which almost pass into fine art proper; as 
it, in turn, has certain phases (as amongst the later Venetian painters, 
or, in a different way, some of the popularity-hunters of our own 
time) which have very little higher aim about them. But this 
definition—pleasure only remotely or unconsciously appealing to the 
intellect or the emotions—may, I think, be accepted as our starting- 
point. What practical rules will, then, flow from it, to direct or to 
warn us ? 

Taking the most general first, we shall have the rule which may 
be termed that of Material or Constructive Propriety. The more in- 
tellectual an art, the more independent it is, and the reverse. From 
this we deduce that, in decoration, our ornament must obviously spring 
from the necessities of the position ; that it must follow the exigencies 
of the article decorated, from a palace wall to a cottage salt-cellar ; 
placing itself always, as it were, in a subordinate position, and taking 
especial care never to efface the proper object of what it decorates. 
This, as you see, is rather a principle of limitation than of inspira- 
tion ; it enables us rather to perceive what we should avoid, than 
what we should do; it is a principle of moderation and reserve. 
Thus, taking earthenware as one great field for decoration from the 
earliest ages, we now may feel why the Greeks, our great masters in 
propriety, so carefully preserve the form of their vases. The material 


(1) For brevity’s sake, I here omit considerations upon the artist’s choice of his sub- 
ject, which is, of course, the point at which art and morality are linked. In many cases 
(as for example the religious art of Greece or the middle ages) this point was prede- 
termined for the artist, being that indeed which gave occasion to the development of the 
art and its chief employment for several centuries. Where the choice is free, we may 
observe, (1) that we may, theoretically, conceive that the greatest technical master of 
his art might have produced nothing which healthy human feeling could tolerate; (2) 
that, in practice, great technical mastery has been almost uniformly allied with the 
most refining and elevating (and hence the most morally improving) choice of subject. 
It is, I apprehend, only when calmly and cautiously approached from this side that the 
curious question, whether the good artist or poet is also the good man, can be treated 
with a probability of valuable results. 
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rendered it easy to obtain beauty of form, and they thus took every 
care to retain the greatest amount of this, admitting only that degree 
of variety which was consistent with it. I believe I may say that, 
among the thousands of their earthenware vessels which have 
descended to us, one can hardly find a grotesque shape adopted for 
the sake of grotesqueness; hardly ever even a square or angular form. 
If you consider how earthenware is made, the principle of this latter 
peculiarity—a principle, like most of those obeyed by the Greeks in 
their art, equally refined and homely—becomes evident at once. 
Earthenware is turned on a wheel, and hence that rule of propriety 
to the material which I am trying to illustrate forbad the use of a 
form which was less perfectly to be reached, and which deviated from 
the nature of the material. A similar reason appears to have dictated 
the extreme sobriety of colouring, and simplicity in the choice of 
subject, which not less characterise their vases. It was not that they 
were unacquainted with brilliant pigments, or with such subjects as 
we see on modern china—landscapes, wreaths of flowers, and the 
like. But the Greeks felt that, beautiful as these ornaments might 
be in themselves, or in their place, they were apt to interfere with 
the decorative character of vase-painting ; that they distract the eye 
from the pure form, which, as I have said, was legitimately the first 
consideration in a fictile object; and that they cannot well be 
arranged without looking rather like a picture upon a vase, than a 
specimen of vase-painting. 

Turn now to modern decorative art in this sphere. We find at 
once that these simple principles of propriety have disappeared. So 
far from that adherence to the form as the first law (because the law 
most closely connected with the material), it is difficult to find a form, 
beautiful in itself, in any eminent or exquisite degree, among the 
thousands of costly vases produced by Chelsea or Sévres, Dresden or 
Vienna. On the contrary, the ambition of the makers seems always 
to have been to produce, not new forms of appropriate beauty, but 
new forms anyhow, and at any price. Mark at once the bad results 
of forsaking the rule of propriety—simple and ludicrous as I have 
no doubt it would be regarded if you or I could preach it in those 
sumptuous national establishments. Not only is the eye constantly 
offended by unpleasing shapes, disguised or exaggerated perhaps by 
the monstrous gilt metal frameworks on which auctioneers and dealers 
dwell with singular and special devotion, but in many cases it is im- 
possible to discover, without close examination, for what purpose the 
piece of work is intended—a silly disguise of which, I need hardly 
say, the Greeks are wholly innocent. You are sure to have bad art, 
as a rule, when a thing tries to look like some other thing—not 
exactly because it is a deception (on which more hereafter), but 
because the rule of constructive propriety is thus broken. 
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A similar criticism, to complete the parallel, may be made in a 
few words upon the colour-decorations of modern European china. 
Here it is the pride of the artist to contradict that rule of 
subordination which (as part of the larger law of propriety), is 
fundamental to decorative art. He tries to paint a group, or a land- 
scape, not as a decoration, but as a picture: to give it independent 
merit, and make you admire it, not as the ornament of a jug, but as 
a work of fine art. And the result uniformly is, something which a 
true artist, or a man trained in fine art, looks at with a smile or a 
shrug, and which he feels to be truly worse (as progressively receding 
from true principle) the more perfectly it is executed. Yet modern 
taste is such, that I am bound to admit the Sévres artist is wise in 
his generation. I have known £2,000, or nearly that sum, given for 
a vase, whose principal decoration was a sea-piece by Morin which, 
as a piece of legitimate water-colour work, would have been dear at 
half-a-crown ; and I have bought for £2 a vase of the very best 
Greek execution, decorated with a group from Sophocles’ great play 
of Gidipus, which the art of Flaxman himself could have hardly 
rivalled. 

This branch of art is so important and so typical, that you, as 
students of decoration, will perhaps excuse me if I venture into 
further details on the subject. It will seem a kind of “ teapot-war,” 
I dare say, to those whom I should call the uninitiated ; but you at 
least will recognise the force of the saying, ‘“‘ Nothing is little in the 
arts.” Every one has heard of the famous dispute between what is 
called Realism and Idealism in art, and of that other question which 
surveys the same ground from a somewhat different point of view, 
and deals with the (supposed) modern passion for nature, and the 
true and accurate rendering of nature, whether as a whole, as in a land- 
scape, or in detail, as it appears in the decorative art with which we 
are now engaged. Into the main issues involved in these disputes I 
need not here enter; but I may try to give a reason why floral 
decoration, as such, which forms sovery large a portion of 
modern ornament—whether in earthenware, architecture, papers 
for walls, carpets, or book-illustration—was admitted by the 
Greeks in so sparing and subdued a manner. And if here I enter 
upon a subject which must form a large portion of your studies, and 
happen to dissent from the rules or the practice of your school, you 
will, I hope, allow me the benefit of those excuses which I pleaded at 
the beginning of this lecture. 

Remembering that with the great question as to the importance of 
the love of nature, and the expression of that love in art, we are not 
concerned, let us ask why, in purely decorative work, the true 
rendering of natural detail is so rare amongst that race to whom we 


look, and hardly ever look in vain, for lessons of propriety in art ? 
VOL, VII. N.S. GG 
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The Greeks, especially those of the Asiatic Colonies in early times, 
and the Athenians later, had so fine and true an instinct by nature, 
and then appear to have cultivated it so accurately,—they were at 
once so practical and yet so poetical in all their art,—that one can 
really almost turn to their work as an unerring guide in relation to 
all these questions of propriety: they seem to have the spontaneous 
infallibility of natural law. Let me guard myself here from the 
charge of one-sided admiration. The Greeks do not exhaust all the 
possible subjects of art ; they lived too early for a hundred ideas and 
sentiments to which modern life has given birth; they did not even 
possess all our methods in art, nor did they attempt to meet all our 
material requirements. Alluring as may be the attempt to reproduce 
their art, whether in poetry or the arts of design, whether pure (as 
in the paintings of David, or blended with medieval colours, as in 
some of the artists and poets of our own day and country), it is an 
attempt which, by its very nature, will never reach a really fruitful 
or vital success: if we cannot turn our own age into beauty (to put 
the thing in a brief phrase), we fail as artists :—and it is only those 
who can do this, as a Keats or a Tennyson in poetry, a Turner or a 
Flaxman in art, who are capable of occasionally revivifying for us 
some subject drawn directly from the fair ancient world which has so 
long since passed into dreamland. But the general method on 
which the Greeks worked,—the principles of propriety which they 
followed,—the taste which they showed,—these are the models that 
should guide us, the eternal rules—eternal, not because they are 
Greek, but because they are of all time; because they are more com- 
pletely strong and sane, yet also more completely imaginative and 
tender, than any other. One instinct, then, under which the Greeks 
rejected a close imitation of natural detail in their ornament, I take 
to have been this, that we cannot imitate it without soon quitting 
that symmetricality which is of the essence of decoration; that 
it presently, if so treated (as in modern china, or carpets, or book- 
illustrations), either becomes too realistic, and looks like an actual 
wreath placed round or on the material, or turns into a picture, and 
appeals to us as free art, not as decorative art. Another ground, of 
wider application (because it refers to art generally), lies in the great 
principle of proportioning the degree of pains put into our work, and of 
closeness in reproduction, to the worthiness of the subject,—to its intel- 
lectual or emotional importance. Now human life (including religious 
representations) is of so much higher value in this respect than any 
other object which art can handle, that everything else is carefully 
subordinated to it in all good art. Thus the patterns on the best 


(1) It may be thought that the figure-subjects on the Greek vases exceed the limits of 
pure decorative art, if defined as that which only makes an unconscious appeal to our 
higher faculties. Certainly they approach these limits; but (1) these decorations appear 
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vases, though touched with an exquisiteness of hand enough to drive 
any artist but a Diirer to despair, are always, intentionally, freely 
touched, and never exhibit that faultless and feelingless mechanical 
accuracy which is the glory,—and the death,—of our decorative 
system. The illustrative details of the scene are less studied than the 
pose and attitudes of the figures; and though the features (in accord- 
ance with an instinct of Greek art) are not highly studied, yet 
the outline and character of the head has always received the 
greatest attention. One might expect that subjects of religious 
or human interest, treated in this skilful way, would carry 
us beyond the proper sphere of decorative art; but no! that 
reverence for law which the Greeks felt more strongly than any other 
race does not fail them. However important the subject may be, 
it is always kept in subordination to the general form of the vase, 
which, as expressing the deepest constructive propriety towards the 
material, uniformly preserves its pre-eminence. 

Is it not singular to trace this perfect propriety? and was I not 
justified in comparing it to the unerring operations of natural law 
and instinct ? Even more should we feel the marvellous gifts of the 
Greeks in this respect if we took their works in the larger regions of 
art as our study. The same union of the freest imagination with the 
strictest law governs their work, from a pot two inches high to a 
temple, from an engraved gem invisible without the microscope to a 
colossal statue. But it must be enough that I should indicate here 
some outlines of a subject which it would take not one, but many 
evenings, to treat in its fulness. 

It will now, perhaps, be clear to you if I put this regulative law of 
Propriety into a simpler phrase, “Let ornament be ornament.” 
This definition is a mere play of words unless we clearly keep in view 
the limitations which it implies, and the purposes which it points out. 
But, having tried to establish some of these, I may briefly note a few 
more applications of the principle. One, which is frequently ne- 
glected, is, that decorative borders to books, wall-papers, earthenware, 
and the like should be treated simply as patterns, without shading,— 
for shading expresses independence of the surface decorated; that 
though natural forms may be cautiously followed in detail (as the 
shapes of leaves), yet the arrangement must be symmetrical; there 
must be nothing to suggest structure or tangibility. These rules 
(which are often alluded to by writers on art, but not often grounded 
upon principle, as rules of “abstract” or “conventional” treat- 
ment) will exclude many modern and some medieval decorations : 
carpets or paper covered with flowers like nature, pictures impressed 


to have been mainly placed on vases meant for display, not for use; (2) the figures are 
treated always in an abstract manner, and (so far as we can form an opinion of Greek 
painting) did not compete with it in colour, or finish, or force of effect. 
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on the covers of books, borders after the German fashion, imitating 
woodwork with interlaced lines—in fact, every specially German 
form of art should be received by the student with the greatest 
reserve, no race, capable of art at all,’ having departed so widely and 
so tastelessly from the laws of propriety and of beauty, or ap- 
proached the arts of design (architecture included) in so inartistic a 
spirit.” 

After speaking thus of the Germans, it is fair to point out that in 
a peculiarly Italian style of decoration, and that even as practised by 
some of the greatest artists—the arabesque—serious lapses from the 
law of propriety to the style have been frequent. The introduction 
of “military instruments,” or of instruments of music, with that of 
natural objects directly imitated, breaks through the rule that in 
ornament we are to trace everywhere a pattern, not a tangible 
thing: whilst by a further (though a more tasteful) transgression, 
we find among the famous arabesques of Raphael’s Loggie beautiful 
little pictures, framed, as it were, among the grotesque foliage and 
twisting curves common to the style. 

It is under this head of propriety that we may, perhaps, bring 
those imitations of one material by another against which Mr. 
Ruskin has waged an eloquent but unsuccessful war. There is, no 
doubt, as he argues, a kind of moral impropriety in the deception 
by which deal for instance is made to look like oak, or plaster like 
marble; yet I think it is only by a kind of conscious metaphor that 
we can denounce these imitations as insincere; nor, again, can we 
lay serious stress upon the argument which ascribes to such work a 
morally hurtful influence over the workman ; nobly anxious as the 
distinguished writer to whom I have alluded is, that the workman’s 
personal interests shall be promoted by all public patronage of 
art. In accordance with the general line of thought here followed, 
it seems to me safer to rest our opposition to such deceptive imita- 
tions upon reasons of ari itself;—arguing that we again quit the 
proper office of ornament when we try to reproduce nature, with all 

(1) Except perhaps the Spanish, if pure Spaniards are to be considered as capable 
of art in any general sense. So far as my observation has gone, they have done nothing 
good except under the direct influence of foreigners—the French in the thirteenth 
century, the Moors rather later, then the Italians and Flemings. Velasquez appears to 


be their one great exception, and he no doubt is a giant; yet great part of his gigantic 
power in painting was wasted upon national subjects of such little interest that one 
wonders he was content to paint them. 

(2) It is very singular that, whilst German literature probably shows more prodigality 
of sentiment than any other, and whilst German music stands absolutely alone in its 
expression of that which we may conveniently sum up as “ innerness,” German fine art 
should be almost devoid of these qualities. Two or three early half-Flemish or Swabian 
masters, with the great Diirer, almost exhaust the list; to which not one of the painters 
of recent times, so far as I am aware, can be added. ‘This is one of many lessons 
how unsafe it is to rely upon the community between the arts in framing general 
theories or philosophical histories of the subject. 
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her accidents, by graining of oak, enamelling of slate as marble, and 
the like. We are imitating instead of inventing; trying to create a 
surface, not to decorate a surface. Hence our work, to try it by 
another test (beside this inherent offence against propriety), is also 
deficient in enduring effect. The partial defacement of a painted 
pattern does not destroy it as decoration, whilst any removal of our 
false film of marble or oak ruins the effect by ruining the illusion. 
But true ornament, in uniformity with its essential nature, is never 
illusory. 

Another converse error of common occurrence may also be noted ; 
that by which, in place of ambitiously raising ornament to art, we 
reduce works of fine art to ornament. A familiar example of this 
may be found in the bronze-figure work, often good of its kind, 
which is used, especially in France, to decorate furniture: cabinets, 
beds, and clocks, being particularly subject to this “morbid con- 
dition” in that country. If a bronze figure is good for anything, 
no eye of proper feeling can bear to see it treated as the appendage 
to a time-piece ; it requires our sole attention: if, on the other hand, 
it be a mere “ornamental” piece of casting, we have then the more 
serious error that an intellectual art has been lowered to meet quite 
a different purpose, and this without truly accomplishing it. 

The error in question is, however, exhibited most copiously and 
most fatally in architecture, and it becomes here of such great 
importance that, even if not strictly falling within my subject, I 
hope, as a student of that art and of sculpture from childhood, I may 
be allowed a short digression. Our own age, even within the limits 
of our own country, is wont to assert a sort of claim to be remem- 
bered by posterity on various grounds: it has invented the electric 
telegraph, it has made Manchester, it has produced university 
reform, it has tried to satisfy Ireland. But beside these uncontro- 
vertible claims to remembrance, it will probably be alive in the eyes of 
posterity most visibly and most solidly in the enormous number of 
new buildings which it threatens to leave :— 


bona, mediocria, mala plura, 





as the line says,—though I for one, looking at the many admirable 
structures which cover the land, and recalling such names as 
Cockerell and Basevi in former years, Butterfield, Burgess, Water- 
house, Bodley, and several more in our own, would confine the 
epithet “ bad” to a simple numerical majority. At any rate, we bid 
fair to be remembered as an architectural generation. Now amongst 
the oldest, most powerful, and most legitimate means by which 
architecture reaches its effect as a fine art, is the employment of 
figure sculpture. This has naturally led to an immense recourse to 
sculpture in our new buildings, and whether we look to public 
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edifices (as the Houses of Parliament, the new Government Offices, 
and the University of London) or to those of more private character, 
as the endless churches either newly built or restored, we every- 
where find the freest expenditure upon this item. This expenditure, 
in truth, in some of the instances which I have specified, has been so 
lavish and so shamefully wasted, that I for one, as a humble but 
punctual taxpayer, have been often tempted to memorialise Mr. 
Gladstone, as the great hero sent to cleanse the land from abuses of 
all sorts and sizes, against it. Letting alone certain other obvious 
reasons, one amply sufficient reason why I have not done so is, that 
I should undoubtedly be assured that the able and conscientious 
urchitects, “men of the highest standing in their noble profession ” 
(and such, no question, they are), regarded these crowds of kings and 
warriors and philosophers as essential to the effect of their designs. 
But, however able the architects may be, I hope that I may 
without presumption remark that they have rarely shown equal 
ability in regard to the sister art which they call in to aid their own 
inventions. Among the three fine arts of design, sculpture (I speak, 
of course, of figure sculpture) is at once the most difficult and the most 
directly intellectual. It follows at once from this—follows irresistibly 
—that it should be rarely employed, and employed to give the highest 
point of effect. Although, looking at a building as a whole, we may 
regard its sculpture as part of its ornament, yet the sculpture itself is, 
by the very conditions of the art, the most removed from the merely 
ornamental. It is a contradiction to first principles, and hence sure 
to be followed by ruinously bad effect, to employ it profusely, and to 
employ it decoratively. In sculpture there is absolutely no middle 
way between the good and the bad: it is a success or a failure. 
The most powerful means of giving beauty, it is hence also the most 
dangerous. A figure is in itself an appeal to the mind; when, 
therefore, we discover a mere piece of ornament instead, we expe- 
rience an anti-climax; the effect of it is not simply neutral, it is 
positively injurious to that of the building. 

Now, in support of the criticism which I have ventured to make 
upon the practice of our architects, need I do more than ask you to 
look at, or to recall to your minds, any one of our recent specimens 
of elaborate building. Where a felicitous want of funds has limited 
the decoration, we may see but one or two figures: in other cases, 
from the middle ages downwards, the architect has generally 
designed as if all the good sculptors of the world had been together 
at his command, and this with their ability miraculously en- 
larged. We see altar-screens framed to hold fifty standing figures 
together; porches planned tu lodge more angels than there are stars 
in the sky; niches and pinnacles and pedestals between every win- 
dow. What has been the result? If all the sculptors of the world 
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had been at command, they could not possibly have devised varied 
and characteristic designs for this vast army of holy personages ; the 
task is simply an impossible one.’ And as, from the difficulty of the 
art, it has been rare to find more than two or three efficient sculptors 
in a whole century, this immense .mass of figures has been almost 
uniformly executed by artists wholly incapable of informing the 
stone with life or character. Hence such displays of carving as we 
see, from Rheims itself, of all Gothic cathedrals the most lovely, to 
the palace at Westminster—putting aside their interest, not as art 
but as archeology—are simply curiosity traps for the uneducated 
spectator ; or, at the best, present only a pleasing complexity of lines. 
As pieces of art, speaking to the heart or head, I confidently affirm 
that the architectural figure-sculptures of Europe, for many cen- 
turies have, as a rule, been dead and valueless—Gothic, renaissance, 
or modern, they are costly specimens of the fatal effects which follow 
when we desert the material and elementary conditions of the art, 
and try to make one species of beauty do the work of another. 

Let me add a few words in reference to my allusions to the Gothic 
sculpture, which, I am aware, are in direct opposition to the opinion 
now so frequently expressed in regard to it. So faras the employment 
of that style for modern architecture is concerned, I may honestly claim 
to have advocated it to the best of my powers; it seems to me not 
only the best style for us, but the one which has also by far the 
strongest claims to be the true style—whether on practical or on 
theoretical grounds. But the same study which has led me to this 
result—in which you, I hope, will agree—has led me also to the 
conviction that—unlike what occurred in ancient Greece—the 
development of sculpture during the middle ages was inferior, was 
very far inferior, to that of architecture. Here and there, no doubt, 
we may find a work which—the associations of antiquity or religious 
feeling apart—has true merit as sculpture. Here and there, also, 
and a little less unfrequently, we may see works which seem to 
predict the creation of a really good and genuine school. But this 
promise was never realised ; as some one said of the early German 
paintings, we see the flower, but where is the fruit? In the 
vast majority of cases—including very much of the early Italian 
sculpture, including our own at Wells, including such a monument 
as the “ Well of Moses,” at Dijon—everything is misunderstood. 
The laws of propriety to the material, laws with which the Greeks 
were familiar, seem to have been almost altogether forgotten and 

(1) It is a significant proof of the above assertion that, even with the much-extended 
opportunities of painting, men like-Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci were unable to give 
individuality to the group of the Apostles. Goethe (generally but a poor and partial 
critic of art) has some good remarks upon this point in that book where he appears to 


greater advantage than almost anywhere else, the two charming and admirably translated 
volumes of ‘‘ Eckermann’s Conversations.” 
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unfelt ; what little truth there is to art, arises from the imita- 
tion of painting; what little truth there is to nature, lies mainly 
in rendering her accidents, not her essentials, or is found in half- 
grotesque designs on so small a scale, that even medieval ignorance, 
of form could not make very palpable errors. Of that ignorance 
when a life-size scale (the real test of art) is attempted, I need hardly 
speak, nor need I trouble students of art with such trivial defences as 
that a religious feeling prevented the sculptors from studying the 
human figure, or from dwelling upon the vanity and corruption of 
the flesh. But, even if the knowledge, carried to a Phidian point, 
were added, you should observe that the sculpture would have 
generally gained little, so deep was the fundamental ignorance how 
to use it. All sculpture, also, is no sculpture. The quantity required, 
and that often of single unconnected figures, goes wholly beyond the 
power of the art, limited strictly in proportion to its intensity ; and 
(without analysing technical details) it is obvious that no true effect 
could be obtained where figures of all sizes were crowded on one 
plane, or clustered over each others’ heads round porches and ceilings, 
like bees at swarming-time. Even the commonest precautions for 
preservation were neglected; and we find that Europe was begged 
over for years to raise funds that were spent in placing costly groups 
in situations the most exposed to accidental injury from passers-by, 
or from the sure destruction of a European climate. I wish I had a 
photograph of Rheims Cathedral by me. It is the loveliest church 
in the world—the Parthenon, I have often thought as I stood before 
its towering front, equally severe and graceful, of the pointed 
Gothic style. Yet I know few buildings which more completely 
prove how radically inferior in art the medieval sculpture was to the 
medieval architecture. Common sense, and constructive or material 
propriety,— dignity and beauty (if one asks more of sculpture than a 
“ graceful embarrassment to the eye”’) are violated in every part of 
the porches and the central fagade ; and (were the carving as true to 
art as it generally is the reverse) the crowning proof of misunder- 
ecanding is, that it would be one’s wish, not in a complimentary 
metaphor, but in strict reality, that such a population of delicate 
creatures could be glazed in from the weather. 

I am not insensible to the charm of sentiment which may, 
undoubtedly, be traced in this and in some of the better medieval 
sculptures. But I shall have spoken to little purpose if I have not 
made you feel that mere sentiment, as such, however charming, is of 
no more worth than the most lifeless mechanical dexterity, unless it 
is properly embodied by the art which it is to animate. Good 
intentions unrealised are of no more avail in art than in morality. 
The Gothic sentiment, united with the Gothic execution, no more 
produces sculpture, than fine feeling expressed in prose produces 
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rhymes and stanzas—than a sense of melody in the mind is 
equivalent to one of Beethoven’s symphonies. Art means expressing 
certain thoughts or feelings efficiently, and according to certain 
definite material conditions ; and unless we have all this, we are no 
nearer art than the child is to the moon which he is crying for. 

Now, to conclude this long digression,—it is a most unfortunate 
thing that the more or less intelligent reanimation of medisval 
architecture which we have seen in England should have been 
accompanied by a reproduction of medizeval sculpture. Doubly and 
more than doubly unfortunate I call it; for not only are our 
modern buildings disfigured by a crowd of beings in crumpled folds, 
innocent of anatomy, and inexpressive in form, but the peculiar 
early sentiment, the naiveté of Gothic times (such as it was) being 
irrecoverably gone, the enormous majority of these figures lose the 
one genuine interest of their originals; they are an eyesore to all 
familiar with good work, and lower the popular standard of sculp- 
ture, already low enough. But these are not their sole evil results. 
Bad in themselves, I venture to say that the modern figures 
of the Palace of Westminster, the chapel at Windsor, or the 
screen in Ely Cathedral '—with those, only a shade better, put up in 
the India House and the London University—are not less bad in 
their effect upon these buildings. For sculpture, as I said at the 
outset, is in one sense the most powerful of the arts of design. It is 
the most intellectual, the most penetrative ; but, hence, like all strong 
things, it is the most dangerous if ignorantly handled. Not only has 
it no middle ground between success and failure, but it may hence 
prove ruinous to the buildings into which it enters. To have little 
sculpture, but that little of first-rate quality, is the one rule for 
success. 

Architecture would supply many other cases exemplifying the law 
of Constructive Propriety in ornament; as the proper use of plaster 
and other artificial surfaces, of foliage in capitals, the lines of distinc- 
tion between architectural and monumental design, so often con- 
founded after the thirteenth century, and the like. But I can here 
only indicate that these questions, like those we have been considering, 
find their solution, not by reference to an arbitrary and personal 
standard of taste, but to those first principles which grow out of the 
nature of art, and the material conditions under which it is practised. 

Let us now turn to those rules which spring from considerations 
not of material propriety, but of beauty; by which the art of 
decoration is rather guided, than limited. These, by the nature of 
the case, are less tangible, less demonstrable, than those which we 

(1) The two last, I believe, under the auspices of Mr. Gilbert Scott, who has been a 


serious enemy to his own art by the quantity of weak and misapplied sculpture intro- 
duced into the buildings which he has designed or restored. 


: 
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have hitherto examined. There are, no doubt, positive and authentic 
conditions by which the eye, and the mind through it, is pleased ; 
conditions of beauty independent of mere fancy or individual liking ; 
things which have pleased, and will please always the average human 
creature—at least when he has been sufficiently trained to give 
them a fair chance. But these laws of the beautiful in art cannot be 
reduced to a strict canon ; the infinite diversity of human minds forbids 
the creation of uniformity in taste, as much as in politics or morality ; 
what we have here to aim at is rather unanimity of feeling, recog- 
nition of certain standards. The laws of material and constructive 
propriety are strict laws, which cannot be broken without injury to 
art; one may say “right” or “wrong” in reference to them. The 
laws of the beautiful bring us to the region of the “more” and the 
“less ;” they are to be felt, rather than to be expressed ; the idea of 
beauty, in the words of our great Reynolds, “subsists only in the 
mind. The sight never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed 
it; itis an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting.” 
Sir Joshua is among the ten or twelve painters—if so many there 
be—who have come so near to expressing this idea that we can 
hardly see how anything more could have been added. Yet if he 
speaks thus decidedly upon the difficulty of imparting rules for the 
main idea of art, how should I, without presumption, attempt to lay 
them down? All I shall here try is to state a few general principles, 
collected from examining the class of art which you follow, and 
exemplified in the most successful pieces of decoration. Beauty is a 
Proteus who transforms himself into many shapes; yet he must be 
latent wherever we find the beautiful in art ; we must, as in the old 
legend, chain him down on the spot and compel him to give’up his 
secret. 

The first principle, which has been often announced, that ornament 
must combine variety with uniformity, is of little service when thus 
baldly stated. Let us look to our definition of ornament, and try to 
deduce practical rules from it. If decoration, in its strictness, be art 
which pleases without conscious appeal to the intellect or the feelings, 
it will follow that the more strictly decorative our work is, the 
greater must be its uniformity. If we have, for example, to invent 
a pattern for papering a room, or consecutively surrounding all the 
pages of a book, the eye must receive the least possible solicitation 
which is consistent with conveying the idea of ornament. An 
elaborate pattern, constantly repeated, is a sort of contradiction in 
terms; it appeals to us as an imaginative work, whilst it is presented 
as a piece of mechanical iteration. Studied variety is open to a 
similar objection: it breaks the level of ornament, which, in such 
cases as I suppose, cannot be avoided ; it makes a patch, as people 
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say. As our decoration diminishes in the quantity required, it may 
rise gradually in its demand for attention; the mechanical accuracy 
of execution, the identical repetition, required on the lowest scale, 
should be now less studied. These rules are, I am sorry to confess, 
in direct opposition to the received modern European practice ; which 
tends to make ornament more monotonous and more identical in 
proportion to its elaborateness and cost. Here we may with great 
advantage have recourse to that great instinctive school of ornament 
which is supplied by some among the Oriental nations —the Japanese 
especially. Space has not allowed me to examine their art to-day ; 
all I can do here is to note that there are some points on which it 
appeals to a type of civilisation alien from ours; but, in general, it 
has an instinctive truth of colour which is supreme and unrivalled, 
whilst in beauty and appropriateness of form it stands (in my 
judgment) next to the Greek art. If modern European tendencies, 
powerfully aided by machinery, have been in the direction of uni- 
formity, the principle of variety has been equally insisted on by the 
Japanese. The subtle ingenuity and lovely fancy which this very 
gifted race display in this point—as well as in their admirable 
delineations of natural detail—are an excellent lesson for ornamental 
artists in England: and half-a-crown laid out in their cheap boxes 
or screens at the Japanese shop in Regent Street will do far more 
to further your art than the most expensive copies from Raphael’s 
arabesques or the over-geometricalised designs of the Alhambra. I 
may observe also, before quitting this topic, that the law of Variation, in 
proportion to importance which I first spoke of, is followed by these 
instinctively true artists; the backs of their wonderful lacquered 
screens exhibiting symmetrical patterns, but always more slightly 
treated than the half-landscape principal decoration ; whilst in the 
interiors of their boxes the same fine sense of proportion leads 
them to be satisfied with simple powderings, or patterns which 
hardly define themselves to the eye. Yet, beautiful and true as are 
the specimens of their art to which I have alluded, by far the best of 
it never reaches Europe, and will probably be destroyed in the name 
of European commerce and civilisation before it can reach us ;—if we 
could see it, I feel no doubt it would make us allow that the Japanese, 
within certain limits, are the only genuine artist-race now existing 
on the globe. They seem to fall short in dignity and beauty when 
they attempt figure-subjects—they fail in the poetical side of art; 
in other senses, they are what the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks 
were in the old world, and (though in a lower degree) some of the 
medieval races of Europe between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries. 

I take now the other great inner law of decoration, to which I 
wish to direct your attention—the greatest law, in truth, to guide 
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the ornamental artist, and (I fear I may add) the most neglected. 
This is the rule that in every single piece of decoration (that simplest 
form which admits of no variety being excluded) and in every 
combination of such pieces as a system, there must be some portion 
more effective and beautiful than the rest, to which the eye may be 
led. This may be called the Jaw of Climax. It is, theoretically 
considered, a deduction from the law of variety in uniformity ; 
practically, it appeals to some common element in the human mind, 
which in every work of man asks for completeness, for rounding-off, 
for a definite issue, and which (I may notice in passing) is, of all 
laws of the mind, the one which seems the most distinctively human, 
the most diverse from the laws which we trace in every other quarter 
of nature. There is a sense in which this law is at the bottom of all 
the fine arts, expressing itself often under a curious disguise as 
“ Composition ;” but into this I cannot here enter. Now this law 
is the one which, in ornamentation, even our best artists appear most 
rarely to observe. Conscious of inventing with grace and fluency 
and truth to the limits of their art, the almost uniform rule is the 
more decoration they can put in the better. You will have heard of 
the phrase, “all ornament is no ornament,” which is only another 
mode of expressing the law of climax. Yet, whether from ignorance 
of the law, or from the fact that the more decoration you introduce 
the more difficult it is to range it in due ranks of subordination and 
to find a closing or central feature worthy to crown the work, one 
may now enter hundreds of churches and public or private buildings 
which are, practically, not so much over-ornamented as ornamented 
into complete ineffectiveness. Not to touch on living artists, I may 
simply exemplify this by a building, on some accounts very justly 
celebrated, in our immediate neighbourhood—the chapel of King’s 
College—at least as we now see it. Here, however, owing to the 
fine proportions and grand distribution of the architectural members, 
although the uniform diffusion of similar decoration to my eye 
destroys its own object, yet the sense of repose is not wholly lost. 
But I might easily quote more than one example of our own days— 
here perhaps, in London certainly—where not only is the sense of 
ornament extinguished by its own profusion, but the wearied eye in 
vain seeks for a space whereon to recover from the fatiguing revelry 
of lines and colours, emblems and carvings. There is a vulgarity in 
this analogous to the display of wealth for its own sake, and which 
it is ridiculous (in case of churches or the like) to cover by saying 
that the donors or artists felt they could not give too much to God. 
When I see these things, I do not wonder at the passion for the com- 
monplace and the ugly excited in the minds of persons of little natural 
refinement. Jam not surprised to hear the Philistine in Parliament 
jeering at “things of beauty,” or to see the baldness and bareness 
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which are the ordinary reaction from profuseness without taste, and 
ornament without moderation. 

I need hardly point out that observation of the principle of 
climax, standing in opposition to that of uniformity, tends to cor- 
rect the mechanical habits of the ornamental designer, and to bring 
out his inventive faculties to the utmost. It also forms the con- 
necting point between ornamental art and fine art. The mind or 
feelings must, in many cases, be appealed to in order to give your 
climax sufficient effectiveness, whence the use of sculpture, for 
example, about the altar of a church. Unhappily, as I before 
noticed, this employment of the most powerful climax attainable has 
been in general made so ignorantly as to reverse the effect sought ; 
it being supposed possible to treat figure-sculpture ornamentally, in 
place of using ornament to lead up to sculpture. The sculpture 
being bad of its kind, falls below the positive degree of excellence 
reached by the decoration, and forms a blot in place of a climax of 
beauty. In the very rare instances where I have seen really good 
sculpture thus employed, it shone like a star, and lighted up the 
ornamental features in a very singular manner.’ 

In a brief and imperfect way I have thus tried to set before you 
those principles of ornamental art which may be called at once 
general and practical: general, as they appeal to the great laws of 
propriety and of beauty ; practical, as they spring immediately from 
the material conditions of decoration, and the conditions under 
which it may be made most effective to the eye. If the applications 
which I have made of them be correct, they lead to an inference of 
great value in connection with art generally, not less than with the 
branch of it immediately before us. That is, that we have taken out 
of the region of mere “ taste,” as the word is too commonly used, 
a number of questions, and shown that they are to be decided by 
clear principles, intelligible to every one. I have, on a former 
occasion, endeavoured to demonstrate the great lesson which the 


(1) The only modern building I have seen, of the hundreds in which sculpture has 
been employed as part of the design, in which the due conditions have been observed 
and the due effect produced, is Mr. Waterhouse’s Assize Courts at Manchester. Here 
Mr. Woolner, whose pre-eminence in his own art is now, I suppose, generally recognised, 
modelled the figure-sculpture in the style without which, as I have here argued, success 
cannot be obtained—showing everywhere mastery over form, inventiveness, and force in 
characterisation. Owing to the difficulty of properly dealing with sculpture so generically 
different from that which is generally introduced in connection with architecture, all 
the pieces executed for the courts have not, in my judgment, been placed to the best 
advantage, the central or crowning figure (Moses) in particular. Yet, as it is, the degree 
of life and beauty which the building—a noble design in itself—has gained from the 
sculpture is surprising ; and, where the figures have been quite satisfactorily co-ordinated 
with the architecture, the effect has fully realised, in brilliancy and climax, what I had 
anticipated must follow from obedience to those laws of decorative art and of sculpture 
which I have here tried to demonstrate. I venture to point this out as an example to 
those who are desirous to produce an effective building. 
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study of art has taught me—that there is a right and wrong (not 
amoral right and wrong, but something analogous to it) in all 
forms of art; and that correct judgment of it, or taste in a 
true sense, depends wholly (supposing a certain instinct or incli- 
nation pre-existent in our own minds) upon the degree of our 
knowledge—whether of the history of any art, of the natural ap- 
pearances, the sentiments and thoughts which it renders, or of the 
necessary material and formal conditions of the art itself. It is with 
this latter division that we have been mainly employed to-night. 
And I shall feel that I have not altogether wasted your time if I 
have brought before any of you the conviction that ornamental de- 
signing has its own definite principles—principles neither too general 
and theoretical for immediate use, nor yet too technical and par- 
ticular for constant guidance—by reference to which a man may 
know if he is working, not only so as to make his own powers of 
most avail, but to be of most service to those who will see his work, 
giving thus the highest, purest, and most lasting pleasure of which 
his art is capable. 

There are many points of equal importance which I had hoped to 
have spoken of, but which I must pass by now. Such are the 
history of decorative art from the oldest times, and the evidence of 
the curiously traditional character which it shares with architecture ; 
absolutely new ornament being, I am convinced, as impossible as 
an absolutely new style: then the degree of connection between 
ornamental art and contemporary fine art, with the great question 
whether the decorative designer should be trained also in the practice 
of painting and sculpture proper. Or, again, much might be said on 
the effect which the diffusion of machinery and mechanical ex- 
pedients has upon the designers of a country (a fact to which I 
attribute much greater bearing upon success in ornamental work 
than it has hitherto been credited with) ; or, lastly, upon the temper 
of mind, in its widest sense, which leads to the best results from the 
artist, and the greatest enjoyment of his art by spectators. 


F. T. Patcrave. 
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Cuapter LI. 
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A PERIOD OF DISTRESS AND DANGER, OF WHICH MISS ROWLEY IS THE 
HEROINE. 


WE left the “ proud widow,” as Mrs. Dunlop called her, impatient to 
take possession of a mansion no longer hers, and resume the manage- 
ment of a property of which she was the mistress no more. The 
generous Arnaud lay in the agonies of the fever into which his fore- 
cast of the events related in the last chapter had thrown him; and 
the devoted Susan was passing wretched days and sleepless nights, 
tortured with the thought that conventional ideas of propriety, even 
more than a few hundred yards of fitful sea, severed her from the 
place to which love and duty summoned her. 

Not yet had either of the signals from the hut called for help, but 
the look-out from the cliffs was kept with unremitting vigilance, 
though the weather had grown wild, and the daily and nightly 
watch had become a severe trial. Not even after the sun went down 
in the lurid west could Susan bring herself to trust implicitly any 
eyes but her own. Twice already had she stolen out of her chamber, 
and wrapped in her plaid, bidden defiance to the whistling winds and 
drizzling rain. During those nights she never undressed, and she 
always carried a little bundle with her, like one who meditated a 
hurried flight on some unexpected emergency. A third time she crept 
forth thus prepared on a rougher night than there had been yet. On 
the summit of the rocks she could hardly hold her mantle round her, 
the breeze which there met her was so strong. ‘This time she did 
not proceed quite as far as the watchman’s post, partly unwilling to 
seem distrustful of his fidelity, which in truth she had no reason to 
doubt, partly owing to the stress of the wind. But it was unne- 
cessary to go to the highest point to see that beyond the narrow 
channel the gloom was unbroken, save where a setting star twinkled 
through an occasional rift in the ragged clouds. After a single 
protracted gaze at the well-known spot which she wanted no compass 
to indicate, she turned to retrace her steps, but had scarcely gone 
down a dozen yards when the eastern sky suddenly reflected a ruddy 
gleam. In an instant she was on the brow again. The torch was 
blazing on the island, and she met the watchman running to announce 
it. If he was startled to see her abroad on such a night, he was still 
more astonished to hear what her resolution was. 

“Tell me true, Pollard,” she said, in a tone at once of command 
and adjuration, “is it possible to cross the channel in safety ?” 
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“Possible it is, Miss Rowley ; but difficult and dangerous in such 
weather.” 

“«‘ Are the men at the boat to be relied on?” 

“Tf any two men can do it, they will; they would give their lives 
for Mr. Arnaud.” 

“Then do you fly with your utmost speed to Mr. Buchan’s, and 
don’t return without him.” 

« And you, Miss.” 

“‘ Never mind me, but fly ; the boat will be back before you return.” 

Until now Pollard thought she had been only thinking of the 
safety of the passage for the doctor; he now saw what her purpose 
was, and was about to dissuade her earnestly from it. But she gave 
him no time ; she was already springing down the declivity to the 
beach. 

The boatmen, too, remonstrated in vain. The venture they said 
was too great, and for a moment they hesitated to make it. 

“To any other men,” she said, “I would offer a large reward, but 
I know you too well; trust in God, and only think of Mr. Arnaud.” 

She leaped in, and the hardy fellows, inspired by her courage, and 
braver for her example, prepared to put forth all the strength and 
skill for which the Cornishmen are renowned on their native element. 
The wind blew hard, the boat was fearfully tossed, and even an 
oil-skin cloak, in which the men covered her up, protected the 
gallant girl very imperfectly from the dash of the waves. It was 
indeed a service of difficulty and peril, as she had been warned ; but 
the possibility was proved by success. She spoke but once during 
the passage, to cheer the men by showing how dauntless she was 
herself. 

“Tam a Cornishwoman,” she said, “ though neither a Pol nora 
Pen, and don’t mind a splash of salt-water.” 

The woman in charge of Arnaud, not expecting reinforcements for 
a considerable time after giving the signal for it, was amazed when 
Miss Rowley entered the hut, and took her at first for one of the 
islanders who came occasionally to make inquiries, but seldom 
advanced beyond the door, having been admonished that the fever 
was infectious. 

It was not until Susan threw off her cloak that Mrs. Pollard (for 
she was the coast-guardsman’s aunt) recognised her, only to be at first 
more bewildered than comforted by succour so undreamed of. 

“Oh, Miss Rowley, what has possessed you to come here,” she 
cried, standing between her and the bed, as if to repel her from it. 
“It was only for Mr. Buchan that I showed the light.” 

“He is coming,’ murmured Susan; “what change has taken 
place ? is it very serious ?” 


The change was only one that had been foreseen, the patient had 
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begun to rave and talk madly. Mr. Buchan had ordered the 
woman, when this alteration took place to apprise him of it. 

The poor girl had soon painful proof that the fever had entered 
this stage so appalling to witness. The light in the hut was so 
feeble that the bed could only be very dimly seen, or the sufferer 
tossing and gasping on it, but his moaning and wild inarticulate 
utterances were audible only too distinctly, except when they mingled 
with the howl of the wind in the chimney, or round the walls and 
against the windows of the hut. 

The door stood open to admit as much air as possible when the 
wind happened not to blow right in; and Susan sat down on a stool 
near it, her head resting on her folded hands, looking out into the 
darkness and waiting. 

It is doubtful whether the doctor, not being a Cornishman, though 
a better sailor than the curate, would have trusted himself to the 
deep that night, had it not been that Miss Rowley had gone before 
him, and made it a point of honour and manhood for him not to 
show himself less daring. 

However, he arrived within two hours after Susan, and stayed 
until morning at her request ; for having never before seen a case of 
fever, or at least the delirious stage of it, it was not easy to satisfy 
her that it did not necessarily involve the last degree of danger. 

While Mr. Buchan remained, she retired into the new compart- 
ment of the hut which had recently been added, and threw herself 
down on a mattress that had been placed there for Mrs. Pollard. 
Even there the groans from the adjoining room penetrated, only 
mixed with other sounds besides those of the elements, and for which 
the doctor was probably responsible. 

He went when the day broke, and as the weather had moderated, 
promised to return at nightfall. If then the delirium had ceased 
and a calm sleep ensued, he assured Miss Rowley that the worst 
would be over, and the recovery be rapid. She then insisted on 
Mrs. Pollard taking some repose, and took her place alone by 
Arnaud’s side, having little indeed to do but smooth his pillow and 
occasionally moisten his parched lips. 

Still he raved and tossed from side to side, and sometimes started 
up and stared wildly about him with eyes in which there was no 
recognition. Inarticulate as his voice for the most part was, now 
and then words escaped him, from which Susan soon began to gather 
something of the thoughts that tortured his seething brain. There 
was evidently a secret of which he sometimes scemed to dread the 
discovery, sometimes seemed to speak of as already discovered. It 
was then his moans were most piteous and his contortions most 
dreadful to witness. She heard the words, “ sister ””?—‘“ robbery ” 
—“ Evelyn ””—* never, never ”—with many other disjointed frag- 
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ments of sentences, shattered, as it were, in the attempt toutter them. 
Again and again they were repeated, until at length she began to 
connect the broken links into a chain, and to frame a general notion 
of the direction in which his mind wandered. There existed papers 
of terrible significance, there was a truth that must never be known 
—now the mountains buried it—now it was torn out of the bowels 
of the earth by the hands of villains or fiends ; he was their accom- 
plice ; no, he was not, and never would be. She listened and com- 
bined, until every agonising thought of the disordered brain passed 
into her own. It is possible that in the ferment of the fever some 
long-lost impressions of his childhood tumbled out of the dark cell 
where they had been imprisoned for twenty years, for he even spoke 
of the case which held the papers as if it lay on the bed before him, 
begrimed with rust, as we have seen it in Alexander’s hand. So 
vivid was the imagination that he started up and grasped at the 
unreality, and evidently fancied that he flung it from him, probably 
into the ocean, for he laughed wildly, and fell back exhausted on 
his pillow. This was the strongest convulsion he had; from this 
moment his raving was at longer intervals, and his words less 
incoherent. 

Mr. Buchan found the patient on his return in the long and quiet 
sleep he had predicted. The fever was passing rapidly away. The 
usual precautions against excitement of any kind were all that was 
now required; Mrs. Pollard was charged on no account to acquaint 
the patient with the fact that Miss Rowley had been in the hut ; and 
she, as no more remained for tenderness to do, returned with the 
doctor, to rejoin her affectionate friend Dorothy whom she had left so 
abruptly. 

When she entered and was prepared to throw herself into Miss 
Cosie’s arms, it was those of her mother that received her. Mrs. 
Rowley was too little the slave of conventionalities herself to blame 
her daughter for having disdained subjection to them in an emergency 
of the kind. On the contrary, Susan heard nothing from her lips 
but words of tenderness and the warmest approval of her heroic 
conduct ; nor, it may be supposed, was any formal avowal of her 
attachment to Arnaud any longer necessary. The tears, however, 
with which such confessions are wont to be made, were not wanting, 
and they fell from Susan’s eyes in a profusion which Mrs. Rowley 
thought beyond what an unopposed passion called for. 

The days that elapsed while Arnaud slowly regained his strength 
were passed by Susan in a state of depression which neither her 
mother nor her sister could understand. She grew pale at every 
allusion to Alexander’s journey and expected return, and she had 
another cause of anxiety which it was no less impossible to reveal, 
the dread that haunted her lest Arnaud should resume his idea of 
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flight from England, even before his health was re-established, and 
that she should never sec him more. 

Two incommunicable troubles amounted to agony. Hitherto the 
two girls had vied with one another in anxiety to see their mother 
settled at last, after all she had endured ; and now it seemed as if it 
gladdened only Fanny to behold how fully Mrs. Rowley appreciated 
all their exertions, and to witness the satisfaction, and something 
more, with which she sat down at the head of the table in a stately 
residence of her own. But Fanny did not see the shadow Susan saw 
creeping over Oakham, or feel, as her sister did, as if the very rock 
on which the house stood trembled under her feet. 

It was not without cause that Miss Rowley apprehended the 
return to Arnaud’s thoughts, as he resumed his strength, of the 
purpose he had darkly hinted on the day of the volunteer meeting ; 
and he would probably have executed it without the privity of a 
human being, if Mrs. Pollard, with the proverbial garrulity of a 
nurse, had not let out the secret she had been strictly enjoined to 
keep. 

Such a communication might easily have had a bad effect, and it 
affected Arnaud powerfully, but had no other influence on his plans 
except to make him feel that it would be a bad return for Susan’s 
devotion to carry them out, without at least seeing her once more. 
The next time, therefore, he saw Mr. Buchan, he charged him with 
a cheerful message to Miss Rowley, inviting her to come and witness 
his recovery with her own eyes, 

“ Alone?” said Mr. Buchan. 

“ Alone,” said Arnaud, “but not by night, or in a hurricane. 
Let it be to-morrow, if the fair weather continues, as it promises 
to do.” 

It was now Arnaud’s turn to watch, but it was in the sunshine, 
from the same heathery couch where he had once received Mrs. 
Upjohn, that he watched for Susan’s embarkation while inhaling the 
breeze, to whose purity and freshness he was indebted for the speed 
of his recovery. The breeze blew softly from the land, and a sail on 
this occasion spared the muscles of the boatmen. It came, gracefully 
sweeping through the bright water, and made no more of the passage 
than if it had been a swan only crossing the Thames. 

Of such interviews as these the tenderest part is over before they 
are well begun, or a syllable is breathed on either side; but, in 
truth, never did a pair so attached meet so little for the ordinary 
exchange of sentiment as they did. His object was to return her 
tried affection with the amplest confidence, hers to show that she was 
as capable as he was of taking the boldest resolution. 

Almost his first words opened the subject uppermost in both their 
minds. 
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“ Your dear mother is returned,” he said, having learned the fact 
from Mr. Buchan. 

“Yes; and she is so happy at your recovery, and to find herself 
at last in what she calls her castle.” 

“ Not again to be disturbed,” said Arnaud, with solemn emphasis. 

“No, Arnaud, please God,” said Susan, in the same earnest tone. 

He took her hand again in his, and added— 

“Tell me, Susan, what would you say of the man who should 
disturb or seek to dispossess her—would he not be as wicked as 
Mrs. Upjohn?” 

“He would be very unlike you, dear Arnaud,” said Susan, her 
eyes looking into his with profound meaning. 

“Unlike me! why do you think of me ?” 

Susan could refrain no more. “Arnaud,” she cried; “dear 
Arnaud, I know all.” 

He had already suspected this, knowing how she had been at his 
side at a period when language is not used to conceal the secrets 
of the soul. 

He pressed her hand to his lips in silence; her hot tears fell on it. 

“You do not blame me,’’ she murmured; “ it was not with intention 
I learned your secret ; but now that it is mine as well as yours, there 
is another which we must also share. I mean what you intend, 
should your fears be realised, and what is now known by ourselves 
alone be published to all the world.” 

“They are realised, my Susan; it is published already. I saw it 
in my fever; I see it as plain in my restored health. What other 
intention can I have but to fly? To remain is to have what the law 
ealls my rights forced on me—in other words, to rob my sister and 
your mother ; to fly, then, is the only thing left for me to do.” 

“For us, Arnaud, ought you not to say ?” 

“For us, as far as resolving,” he answered, with mournful firm- 
ness; ‘for me alone in the doing. This resolution of mine has been 
long pondered.” 


“T too have a resolution,” she said, grasping his hand, and in a 
tone as decided. 


“T would bid you resolve to forget me, Susan, but that I should 
bid in vain.” 

‘“‘ Not more in vain, Arnaud, I call God to witness, than to forbid me 
to follow you: where thou goest, I will go; where thou dwellest, I will 
dwell. My purpose is not so old as yours, but it is as immovable.” 

“Oh, Susan, if I were only to listen to the voice of the love I bear 
you, how joyfully would I hear those sweet words—as joyfully as I 
hear them with pain, knowing that they are as extravagant as they 
are sweet. I tell you, girl, I tell you, the path of my future life, be 
it flowery or thorny, must be trodden alone.” 
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“No; as sure as there is a heaven above us.” 

“Susan, you do not think what it is you ask. Shall I resolve 
not to rob your mother of an estate and at the same time deprive 
her of a daughter without a scruple—and your sister of a sister 
too ?” 

“ Arnaud, have I seconded your resolution for this ?—will you 
force me to see only what there is in it to be disapproved.” 

“ Disapproved !—by you! ” 

“Even by me, since you seek to move me from my purpose by 
vain reasoning. Might I not justly ask you whether, in the very 
sacrifice you meditate, you are not attaching undue weight to the 
things of this world? Reckless of wealth yourself—nobly reckless, 
do you not over-prize it when you think of Mrs. Rowley, and per- 
suade yourself that in her eyes it weighs more than sisterly love ? 
Do you not forget a little that she too is noble-minded—that slie 
too is capable of sacrifices. Has she not proved it ?” 

“‘ Hold there, fair reasoner,” interrupted Arnaud; “ is it not those 
very sacrifices of hers that make mine a duty, as you own yourself? 
And do I forget her affection in resolving to spare her the pang of 
losing you?” 

“ But it will not be losing me to know that I shall be yours.” 

“Mine; but in what trials, amid what hardships, through what 
vicissitudes of which you dream not.” 

“ None that I-shall not go through with courage, going through 
them with you. Have you not taught me yourself that the path of duty 
is the path of pleasure—the only pleasure worth the name? Have 
I not learned from your sister the same lesson? She would be the first 
to upbraid me, were I to approve your resolution and abandon you in 
the moment of execution? Oh, Arnaud, if you will have reason, I 
will reason with you. You can see the sorrow involved in taking me 
with you, but not in leaving me behind. You shrink from depriving 
a mother of a daughter, and think lightly in comparison—too lightly 
—of depriving her of a brother; you scruple to part your Susan 
from her sister, and have no scruple to sever her from one a thousand 
times more dear.” 

The reasoning tone broke down before the end of the speech, 
though not a long one, but tears supplied its place; and, with the 
last words, she clasped his knees and passionately bowed down her 
head upon them. 

In an instant she raised it again, mistaking his momentary silence 
for obduracy, and cried, with a pathetic vehemence which he must 
have been made of stone to resist— 

“ Arnaud, do you divorce me? You do not—you shall not!” 

No rhetorical art could have made better choice of a word, imply- 
ing as it did a union as fast in the sight of heaven as if it had been 
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solemnised at the altar. The next instant, indeed, it had two of the 
tenderest ratifications of a marriage— 


‘‘ Confirmed by mutual joinder of their hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips.” 


This being business enough for a single conference, here it ended ; 
and Susan went her way, with the glory of having demolished what 
was really the only wise part of Arnaud’s resolution. Fortunately 
her love, wild as it was, had some accompaniments that allied it with 
prudence, or their joint scheme would have been more extravagant 
than it was. She had not only a little knowledge of the world, of 
which he had no more than if he had passed his life in the moon, 
but she had other more tangible havings, of which Arnaud only 
thought after she left him, or the marriage of the Purple Island 
might have been dissolved as soon as made, on the ground, not 
usually urged, that the bride was not as penniless as the bridegroom. 

And it must be added too, in her behalf, that in binding him to 
make her the partner of his intended exile, she had not given up all 
hope that the occasion for it might never arise. On this point alone 
they did not perhaps understand one another very clearly ; but it 
mattered little, for, while they parleyed on the heath, the creeping 
shadow had reached Oakham. 


Cuartrer LII. 


HOW MRS. ROWLEY WAS DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, AND 
HOW SHE SUPPORTED HERSELF UNDER BOTH OPERATIONS. 


THE news which Alexander brought with kim to England was 
known in other places before it reached the lady whom it most 
affected. A rumour of it arrived at Nice directly from the Vaudois 
country, and we shall see, without having very long to wait, how it 
was received by Mrs. Rowley Upjohn and her daughter, who, as we 
know, were wintering there. 

From Nice it travelled to Mr. Upjohn, who was still in London, 
and alarmed that kindest-hearted of men so much that he hurried 
down to Mr. Marjoram’s chambers almost in as great a tumult as on 
the former occasion when he went to the same office on the subject of 
the will. It happened to be the very day of Alexander’s return 
from the Continent, and from his lips poor Upjohn heard the con- 
firmation of the report, and that his sister-in-law had now nothing 
more to lose. 


“T have no doubt,” said Marjoram, when he was gone, “that his 
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distress is perfectly sincere; and I can understand Mrs. Rowley’s 
affection for a man of that kind; but, upon my word, I have serious 
doubts, with the overwhelming evidence we now have of his wife’s 
complicity with that pair of rascals, whether our client is morally 
justified in leaving such enormities unexposed ; and, in my opinion, 
it is at least our duty to put the case again before her, and tender our 
advice, as conscientious professional men, upon it.” 

‘We should do so in vain,” said Alexander; “and I, for one, am 
not prepared to give the advice you allude to.” 

“You are too sentimental for a solicitor,” said his partner; “ and 
Mrs. Rowley is too unworldly. for the world we live in.” 

‘Mrs. Upjohn is safe,” said Alexander, “as long as her husband 
lives ; but I cannot help thinking that his life is a bad one—I never 
saw a man so altered in the space of six months. It strikes me 
that he has fallen away even since we saw him the other day in the 
country.” 

“Then you simply go down to Cornwall with these documents. 
It is well Mrs. Rowley is the woman she is, or it is with a bullet 
from behind a hedge you might reckon on being received.” 

“Fortunately she is not a Tipperary woman,” said Alexander, 
with a smile; “for, in truth, I shall feel rather like a process-server.” 

Repeatedly on his journey Miss Cateran’s observation recurred to 
his mind, that Mrs. Rowley might better have done without a 
brother, than recover him at the cost of everything she had, par- 
ticularly as she loved him so much already that she could hardly love 
him more for bearing the name of Evelyn. 

But he knew her too well to think this view of the matter would 
occur to her, or to feel it necessary to break the news with any of 
the reserves and managements which he would have used in the case 
of any other woman living. 

The scene between them, when he presented himself with the 
rusty casket in his hands was a very short one. 

« What have you got there?” she said; “have you been at Kent’s 
cavern? But you look so grave, that it must be something more 
than a mere antiquarian curiosity.” 

“This box, Mrs. Rowley,” he replied, with a seriousness which 
riveted all her attention, “is an epitome of this sublunary world ; it 
contains both good and evil—happiness with the usual alloy of 
privation, if not trouble. Will you have the pleasure first, or the 
pain ?” 

“Let me have the pain first,” said Mrs. Rowley, “and get it 
over.” 

“This property is yours no longer.” 

“Then my brother is found!” she cried. ‘ Arnaud! Arnaud! 
and this box contains the evidence! How blind I was. Notwith- 
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standing his strong likeness to my father, I always, always thought 
this impossible.” 

She pounced on the box, as if it had been a casket of diamonds 
from Golconda, and kissed it over and over again in transport, 
while Alexander stood speechless with admiration, envying the 
oxydised iron. 

“Oh my poor dear father!” she cried again, “why did he not live 
to see this day! Is it to you, Alexander, my thanks are due for the 
discovery ?” 

‘“‘ No thanks are due to me,” said Alexander, with a bitter smile ; 
“reserve all your gratitude for your sister-in-law. It was dis- 
covered by her tools, and most probably with her money.” 

“It almost makes me forgive her all the wrongs she has already 
done me ; the only punishment I wish her is to see how happy she 
has made me when she thought, no doubt, she was giving me the 
coup-de-grace.” 

“Tt will content her perfectly,” he said, “to think of the blow it 
strikes at your worldly interests, of which your matchless disin- 
terestedness makes you so regardless yourself; and there are others 
besides Mrs. Upjohn who will think a little of that side of the 
question—even your daughters will hardly take it as calmly as 
you do.” 

“Probably not; and yet if one of them—I mean Susan—had 
anything sordid in her, it would redouble her satisfaction. You 
must know it has been settled in your absence that she is to be 
Mrs. Arnaud; and it is to her, in fact, I shall have to resign my 
place of materfamilias here. I see this is no surprise to you.” 

“{ had a glimpse of it on the day of the review,” said Alex- 
ander, “and it was to that I ascribed Arnaud’s commotion, which 
now I am sure was caused at least in part by a presentiment of what 
was doing in the valleys.” 

“ Presentiment! how was that possible ?” 

Alexander had an easy explanation to give of this, at least to a 
certain extent, as he now knew of the information which Arnaud 
had received from the minister of Bobbio, after the old man’s 
death. Of this communication Mrs. Rowley now heard for the first 
time. 

She then related the incidents that had occurred during Alex- 
ander’s absence and her own, and added, with a sigh— 


“Ah, the dear fellow will enter into his inheritance with very 
mixed feelings.” 


“No doubt,” said Alexander. ‘“ Heaven does not try men always 


with adversity ; there is sometimes an ordeal of prosperity to be gone 
through.” 


Mrs. Rowley now rang the bell, and desired the servant to request 
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her daughters to come to her. She knew that Susan had just 
returned. 

Only Fanny came; and she no sooner greeted Mr. Alexander, 
than she begged her mother to go to Susan in her room, for she 
feared she was unwell. 

“Tell Fanny everything,” said Mrs. Rowley as she left the room. 

“T can easily see by mamma’s face you have no very bad news to 
tell me,” said Fanny; “though it is something that has agitated 
her.” 

Fanny’s mind was in such a state of innocence as to questions of 
property, that when she heard of what had taken place, she saw 
nothing but the happy side of it, and was in high glee at the idea 
that Arnaud would be at once her uncle and her brother. 

“And, dear me, Mr. Alexander,” she said, “‘ was it to tell us this 
you came up to the door with so long a face, that I really think it 
frightened Susan, and made her ill? We saw you from the window 
of her bed-room.” 

Susan was making an effort to recover her composure when her 
mother entered. 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“Oh,” she replied, wiping her eyes, and at the same time em- 
bracing her mother, “I have so much to explain, that I know not 
how to do it. I know—I am certain I know—what Mr. Alexander 
comes to announce.” 

“Well, love, if you do, is it an unmixed calamity? Is it 
nothing but sorrow, that I find you all tears, like Niobe? I can’t 
suppose you cry because my brother has been found, and I do think 
you might leave it to me to weep for everything else.” 

Susan would have interrupted her, but Mrs. Rowley was not yet 
done. 

“T see now,” she continued, “what has been preying .on your 
mind ever since my return; but I think you ought to have known 
me better. I gave up, as you well know, what was justly mine 
without a murmur ; and now I shall resign what was never by right 
my own, not only without reluctance, but with more pleasure, if I 
know myself, than its possession ever gave me. Think, my dear, 
only of your future husband, who is now your equal in birth and 
station. I don’t allude to property, because I know that will be the 
least part of his happiness.” 

“You do him justice, mamma, but not complete justice. As to 
the estate, his mind is made up never, never to accept it.” 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear! Go down-stairs, and tell Mr. Alexander 
that. I should like to hear his reply.” 

But she soon found her mistake in treating her daughter’s decla- 
ration so lightly, and that it was no fleeting bit of sentimentality 
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she had to deal with, but the stubborn and extravagant determination 
related in the last chapter. 

“Why this is lunacy, girl!” cried the widow, scarce able to believe 
her ears or command her irritation. 

“It may be so,” said Susan quietly and sorrowfully ; “ but as our 
resolution is irrevocable, it is surely my duty to tell you of it.” 

“‘Trrevocable resolution!’’ cried her mother, with a sarcastic 
smile, and was leaving the room without vouchsafing any other 
answer, when Susan followed her to the door, and begged of her 
to restrain Mr. Alexander from going to Arnaud on the subject, 
as it might over-excite him, and would most certainly not shake his 
purpose. 

“ Mr. Alexander will do his duty,” replied her mother, in the 
short, dry way that showed her extreme vexation, “‘and he is the 
best judge of it.” 

She returned to the drawing-room, and sent Fanny away, hardly 
giving the poor girl time to wish her joy. 

“Unexpected difficulties, my dear sir. The news you brought 
has, it seems, been foreseen; and this rational young couple have 
already resolved to fly to the uttermost ends of the earth rather than 
deprive me of the property—or rob me, as they call it. You may 
well smile at such nonsense.” 

“This is just Arnaud’s prodigious ignorance of the world. The 
foolish, generous fellow has yet to learn that it is not for any man, 
no matter how disinterested, to shirk a position cast upon him 
by law. I suppose the best thing to do is to see him as soon as 
possible.” 

‘Indeed, I think so,” said Mrs. Rowley. 

It was thought prudent, however, not to be too abrupt, as Arnaud’s 
strength was not quite restored; so all that Alexander did that 
evening was to send him a line to say that he had important papers 
to lay before him, and proposed to pay him an early visit the 
next day. 

No sooner did he read Alexander’s note, than Arnaud smote his 
thigh, raised his eyes, flashing with joy, to heaven, and thanked God 
as if for some signal manifestation of divine favour. Susan Rowley 
was astonished at the cordial message he returned, instead of refusing 
to see Alexander, as she expected he would. 

Arnaud (who was in his hut before a blazing peat-fire, for the 
day was cool) knew the box the moment he laid his eyes on it. It 
was the same he had seen in the rage of his fever, the same he had 
then recognised as a long-forgotten object familiar to his infancy. 
There was neither excitement nor displeasure in his countenance as 
he contemplated it, and Alexander naturally inferred that it would 
be an easy task to bring him to take a sensible view of the subject. 
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“The papers are here, I presume ?” said Arnaud, with his hand 
on the box. 

“Yes,” said Alexander, opening it and taking them out, “they 
are documents of the greatest importance to you. Will you read 
them yourself, or shall I do it for you?” 

“ Tell me their effect,” said Arnaud, “that will be quite sufficient.” 

“In a word, they are the evidences of your true parentage.” 

“ Alexander,” he replied calmly, “have you forgotten what one of 
our pastors told you at La Tour, the first day I ever saw you, that 
God was my father, and I had no other?” 

“ At that time it was in a measure true; but now your earthly 
father is known, and his rights and his property are now vested in 
you.” 

“To his name I have no objection,” he replied, still without 
betraying any emotion, “but his property is another matter; it 
belongs to another, and shall never be taken from her by me.” 

“My dear friend, it is not you that take it from her but the law, 
which neither she nor you can control. Allow me to explain what 
you do not seem to understand, that a man has no option but to take 
what the law gives him, with all its advantages and responsibilities. 
An estate cannot have two owners, it is for the law to declare where 
the ownership is, and in this case it declares that you stand in that 
trying situation; nor can you avoid it with all your generous dis- 
position, all your indifference to wealth, all your affection for your 
sister.” 

“Not avoid it! but that is what I have sworn to do. Perhaps 
you rely on these papers to alter my purpose.” 

“On these papers certainly, and the facts which they prove.” 

“Then,” cried Arnaud grasping them, and withdrawing his chair 
a little back, as if he feared Alexander would interfere, “ I'll settle 
the matter very shortly,” and with stern deliberation he tore the 
documents into a hundred pieces, and flung them into the fire. 

“There go my rights,” he cried, “as you call them! There goes 
Fatima’s title to a place in the widow’s alms-house.” 

Alexander, far from interfering, regarded this frantic proceeding 
with a grim smile, as he well might, knowing that the destroyed 
papers were only copies of the original documents which he had left 
in Italy. 

“As a lawyer,” he said, with severity, “I say no more; but 
although I am only a layman, I will take leave to tell you, who are 
a divine, that your conduct in this business is no more consistent 
with religious duty than with common sense. It seems you will 
accept evil at the hand of Providence and not good. It was not 
thus that Mrs. Rowley received the news that the estate was hers no 
more.” 
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“ Religious duty!” cried Arnaud, still excited, “to beggar my 
new-found sister—to devour the widow’s house ;—stick to law, Alex- 
ander, and don’t meddle with divinity. The proposals you have 
made to-day are not new tome. Not very long since there came 
here a creature of Mrs. Upjohn’s, with the same jargon in his mouth, 
as if he was talking to a wretch like himself, without a heart or a 
conscience. I was minded to pitch him over the cliffs.” 

“IT suppose,” said Alexander, laughing, “it is lucky for me your 
strength is not quite re-established, or I should run the same risk. 
It would certainly be a novel description of agrarian outrage.” 

“No, no, my dear friend,” said Arnaud, “I know you are only 
discharging a formal duty. I respect your intentions, but I laugh 
your arguments to scorn.” 

“ At all events,” said Alexander, rising to go, “I suppose after 
what you have just done, you will not be in such a hurry to go 
to the antipodes.” 

“That will depend on whether my sister is reasonable or not. 
She has only to act as if nothing of all this had ever happened or 
come to light.” 

“Then,” said Alexander promptly, “I will answer for her at once, 
that she will act in no such way. On the contrary, she will leave 
Cornwall in a day or two, and she will never more set her foot on 
this property as its owner, or return to that house as its mistress, 
while you exist. You will find her as resolute in the right as you 
are in the wrong. God bless you, and restore you to your right 
mind.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he hurried away, only too glad 
to have his interview over with such a transcendent wrong-head. 

“Well,” said the widow, who had anxiously waited his return, “I 
trust you did not find him as wild as my daughter.” 

“ Nothing wilder out of Bedlam. I come back with my life, but 
with an empty box—the papers are in the fire.” 

« And is he still resolved to leave England ?” 

“Resolved to go all lengths of insanity, unless under conditions 
impossible for you to accept.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Rowley, with decision. ‘I shall not 
say another word to alter their wise purpose. Let them marry, and 
go off with themselves. As he is so clairvoyant in fever, perhaps 
he will come to his senses in the torrid zone.” 

“T told him,” said Alexander, “that you would leave this 
immediately, as there is no chance with a madman but to show him 
the most determined front.” 

“ You did right,” said Mrs. Rowley. ‘I have only to get these 
fools married, leave everything connected with the property in Mr. 
Cosie’s hands, and then I shall be ready to go up with you to town.” 
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The marriage took place with the least possible delay, and the 
utmost possible privacy. It was necessary, of course, that the sane 
people of the island, and the crazy folk of the mainland (Mrs. Rowley 
for instance), should meet on the occasion, but a previous under- 
standing was entered into that there was to be no discussion or 
conversation on the exasperating subject of the property. The 
ceremony was not a cheerful one, though the union was in itself 
perfectly unobjectionable ; but the sisters were about to be separated 
for they knew not how long, and Mrs. Rowley, though she had 
fortitude enough to part with house and lands without a sigh or a 
murmur, could not so easily reconcile herself to the severance of all 
the personal ties and associations which bound her to Oakham. 

The Evelyns—for Arnaud was obliged to submit to be married by 
that name—went their way as soon as they were man and wife. 
At the last moment Susan informed her sister that she had hopes of 
prevailing on her Quixotic spouse to limit his wanderings, in the 
first instance, to Egypt and Palestine. Mrs. Rowley smiled as she 
communicated this important intelligence to Mr. Alexander. 

“Isn’t it a good idea,” she said, “‘ keeping the honeymoon in the 
desert ?”” 

“T trust,” said Alexander, “they will find the cave of Adullam to 
Ict.” 

But it was no time for pleasantry. What had taken place was 
soon known over the whole property: how it had changed hands; 
how the new proprietor had already vanished, as if he had been 
taken up into heaven like the inspired dervish in the Book of 
Kings; and how Mrs. Rowley herself was preparing to flee. 
It was not so much sorrow that prevailed as utter bewilderment. 
Nobody could understand it ; and in the universal perplexity it very 
naturally got abroad that the property really belonged to neither 
party, but to the other branch of the family. From that it was but 
a step to the rumour that Mrs. Upjohn would immediately come back 
to Foxden; and it was even believed by many that she would take 
possession of Oakham House itself. 

In short such was the commotion that Mrs. Rowley, to avoid 
painful scenes, and possibly even some attempt on the part of her 
grieving tenantry to detain her by gentle violence, thought it 
advisable to steal away like Arnaud. She only saw Mr. Blackadder 
and the afflicted Cosies before she went. 
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Cuarter LITI. 


MRS. ROWLEY TAKES TO HUMBLE PURSUITS, AND MRS. UPJOHN 
REAPPEARS ON THE STAGE YOR THE LAST TIME. 


Arrivep in London, more confused than dejected by the rapid whirl 
of events, Mrs. Rowley took up her residence in modest apartments 
at Chiswick, which gave her friends (now a small circle, you may 
suppose) an opportunity of seeing with what grace and perfect 
serenity she parted with the objects for which the majority of man- 
kind are ready to tear each other in pieces like wild beasts. — 

Mr. Upjohn had already left England, with trouble before him 
greater than any he had yet suffered, but she saw a good deal of the 
Marjorams, and had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of the 
nice old lady who lived in Lower Grosvenor Place. 

Mrs. Alexander was fond of a rubber, and as Mrs. Rowley could 
take a hand at whist too, there was often a little whist party either in 
Grosvenor Place or at Chiswick, the fourth being either Mr. Marjoram 
or Alexander himself, when he was in town. Mrs. Rowley’s character 
was seen at cards, as everywhere else. She never played for nominal 
stakes, for she said it made people careless of their points; and no 
matter how bad her hand was, she never threw her cards down on 
the table, as many ladies do. “There was always,” she said, “some- 
thing to be done.” 

Marjoram, let us mention, was not more pained at Mrs. Rowley’s 
reverses than he was indignant at Arnaud’s absurd conduct. 

“Don’t tell me,” he used to say, “of his contempt for wealth—a 
pretty fellow truly !—he scruples to take a property that is his by 
law, and he runs away with an heiress. Commend me to a divine for 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 

His sisters could think and talk of nothing but Mrs. Rowley. 
Never was she so great in their eyes as now. It was they who took 
her lodgings for her, and had it been a Royal Commission they could 
not have felt more pride in executing it, or been more nervously 
anxious about it. They turned up the beds, criticised the cups and 
saucers, objected to the curtains, and would not hear of the spoons or 
forks of Britannia metal. If ever a lady slept in well-aired sheets, 
Mrs. Rowley did on the night she came in. Mary and Primula 
forgot nothing, and tired themselves to such a degree that their 
brother made each of them take an extra glass of wine that day at 
dinner. 

In mere gratitude, Mrs. Rowley could not but take an interest in 
the pursuits and occupations of these good women. Had she been 
nearer to them, she would probably have assisted in cultivating their 
garden ; but they had, as we already know, another sphere of industry, 
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in which it was more in Mrs. Rowley’s power to co-cperate with 
them. In truth, it was a sort of gardening too; the supporting of 
drooping heads—not gay ones, like those of roses and carnations, but 
with faded cheeks, and eyes often full of tears, like the cup of the 
daffodilly. Mrs. Rowley slid into this humble sort of work with 
wonderful facility, considering how different had been the occupations 
of her life. There was a house at Chiswick called “The Widows’ 
Struggle,” whose inmates were a number of poor women in widows’ 
weeds, like herself, but they had not such comfortable clothing under 
them. Her auburn hair was well known in this abode of indigence. 
Many a squalid infant played with its golden tangles, while her 
eyes beamed comfort on the distressed mother who bore it in her 
arms. Who will deny that beauty makes goodness more beautiful, 
or that the grace of a kindly gift is doubled by the graces of the 
giver? It is a pity the angels of this world should ever be old 
or plain, like the Marjorams; for, beyond all question, charity would 
go further were it always administered by an agent like Mrs. Rowley, 
whose very smiles were alms, and whose every word fell from her 
lips likea donation. Never did any woman diffuse so much happiness 
among the poor with so small an outlay of money. This had always 
been the case; but now that her means of giving were so much 
contracted, that she was, in truth, a poor widow herself, it was the 
more fortunate that she had her hair and eyes to draw on as a 
“ rate-in-aid.” 

In this kind of way Mrs. Rowley was literally reduced to the 
alms-house at last, as Arnaud had expressed it; but as there was 
nothing positively humiliating in such an existence, she stubbornly 
continued to hold up her head as high as ever. It was only through 
the affections a woman of her stamp could be effectually stricken ; 
and such was the blow she received before she had been a fortnight 
at Chiswick, living as has been described. 

The transition is abrupt and unpleasant, but it must be made. We 
must pass from the graces and charities of life to their rude opposites ; 
in a word, from Mrs. Rowley, bright and serene in her adversity, to 
the dark figure of her sister-in-law preparing to out-do herself at 
Nice. 

She had more to darken her than has yet been related before she 
fled from England. While she passed through London, the great 
and original bird of prey, with whom she was now as familiar as 
Prometheus with his vultures, paid her his last visit, an attack of 
which we had a hint already from the letter found on his brother 
after his miserable death. On this occasion extortion failed, because 
Mrs. Upjohn wanted all the ready money she had for the long journey 
before her; but in sending him away empty-handed, she need not 
have aggravated refusal with insult. He no sooner showed his face 
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than she desired him to begone in the most offensive tone she could 
employ. 

“ What, ma’am,” he replied, “‘is my brother to carry on excava- 
tions on the scale of those at Nineveh all fer your objects; and 
is he to be paid with a lobster-salad and a glass of gooseberry cham- 
pagne?” 

“He is a liar,” she retorted, with a degree of irritation that was 
quite ridiculous, “‘it was Moet and Chandon, seventy-shillings a 
dozen; besides,” she added, “your brother is no agent of mine 
in the business you allude to at Nineveh, or wherever it is; if he 
went there, it was on his own hook—so good morning to you; I am 
going abroad, and have no time to lose talking.”’ 

As she moved towards the bell, he struck the table a blow with 
his fist enough to split the mahogany, and said, with a vehemence 
and passion into which Mr. Nicholas Moffat was not often betrayed,— 

“Tf I leave this house, ma’am, with no answer but this, you will 
bitterly rue it.” 

“ Begone, sir;” and the servant entering at the same instant— 
“ John, show the gentleman out.” 

Perhaps she understood his meaning, perhaps she did not; it 
made no difference, as to have yielded to the demand she must have 
deferred her journey until her husband came to town, or sent her 
money, whereas her fears urged her not to linger an unnecessary 
hour. Her purse was already so low that she was obliged to travel 
much faster than was good for her poor niece, who believed in her 
simplicity that the journey was taken purely on her account, and 
never murmured at the speed with which her tender relative was 
whirling her to the land of the sun. 

A pretentious villa was taken on the promenade Anglaise, as it 
was called, in the days before the Annexation ; the invalid was placed 
under the care of a second-rate doctor, and then Mrs. Upjohn remained 
quiet for a while to look about her, and recover completely from the 
fright in which she left England. While thus engaged in getting 
up her spirits, she saw in Galignani’s Messenger the account, copied 
from an Italian journal, of the tragedy at Bobbio. Perhaps she did 
not wish from the bottom of her heart that the two brothers had 
broken their necks together! The part of the story that cheered her 
up came later. 


Mrs. Rowley never fell till then: Mrs. Upjohn and her daughter 
pitied her. 


“But,” said the mother, hardening a little again the next moment, 
“if people will strut in borrowed feathers, they must expect to be 
stripped of them one day or another.” 

‘Their friends too came dropping in, among them a lawyer’s wife, 
with the gratifying information that she had heard her husband say 
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that Mrs. Rowley would be obliged to account for the rents she had 
been receiving ever since her father’s death. 

“‘ Dear me, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Upjohn, in the compassionate 
key again. 

“Yes, she will have to answer for every shilling, but I should not 
give much for the brother’s chance of recovering it. He will more 
probably be obliged to make her a small allowance.” 

Conceive the concern with which Mrs. Rowley Upjohn heard all 
this. Still it was a fact that her feelings did not prevent her from 
commencing a round of dinners and evening parties, or from issuing 
cards for a grand ball on a distant day, to which she invited all Nice 
that was worthy of so great an honour. 

One difficulty only (but it was a trifling one) interfered with her 
plan of festivities—the precarious state of poor Carry Roberts: 
to-day a little better, then relapsing; sometimes appearing to be in 
imminent danger, then again better, and able to enjoy the sun on a 
sofa in the garden under the orange-trees. One dinner party was 
actually put off, she seemed so decidedly sinking; but she rallied 
provokingly as soon as it was postponed. The same thing was near 
happening again; but there was another sudden rally, and the enter- 
tainment went on. 

Solicitude for a dying child, be it ever so tender, is capable of being 
aggravated by anxiety about other things; for instance, a party of 
pleasure ; and there are people who, for that reason among others, 
make their minds up to give no parties when they are in Mrs. 
Upjohn’s situation. But then her doctor was always saying that 
Carry’s case was of that kind that, though the end might come at 
any time, it might possibly not come for months; and it was obvious 
besides, that if there was no gaiety at a resort of invalids like Nice, 
whenever there was sickness in a house, there would be little or no 
gaicty at all. This point was strongly urged by Lady Hardcastle, 
one of the gayest of Mrs. Upjohn’s acquaintance, who fortified it by 
declaring that nothing could be more dispiriting to the patient than 
to see parties put off on her account; it was enough to make her 
think herself actually dying. 

Another leader of fashion observed that after three years’ expe- 
rience of Nice doctors, she never allowed herself to be alarmed by 
anything they said. A third implored Mrs. Upjohn to consider her- 
self a little; none required amusement and distraction so much as 
those who had sick-rooms to attend; it was a duty to keep up their 
spirits—Miss Nightingale was emphatic on the point. 

This amiable discussion was apropos of the contemplated ball, and 
the weight of the argument being so decidedly against postpone- 
ment, preparations on a grand scale were made for it. In fact, if the 
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secrets of Mrs. Rowley Upjohn’s heart had been known, it was given 
expressly to celebrate her sister-in-law’s ruin. 

In the midst of the fuss Mr. Upjohn arrived, and though he would 
have given more than the féte was to cost to have had no /éte at all, 
he made no useless remonstrances. He found his niece in one of her 
good days, the very sight of her uncle revived her, and would have 
cheered her more if she had not noticed much more than either his 
wife or daughter did—how altered he was since she had seen him 
last. As the ball, however, was not to come off for a week, he soon 
found that he was only in the way, as indeed most husbands are at 
such times, when even the fondest wives are apt to wish them in 
Jericho. Perhaps Mrs. Upjohn did not wish him quite so far, but it 
was a great relief to her when he announced his intention to make 
a little trip to Monaco, and she did not even insist on his coming 
back for the ball, which he took as a great kindness. His niece, 
however, whom he saw just before he went, seemed disappointed 
at this part of his plan, and he gave it up at once to gratify her. 

“You know,” she said, “when you get tired of the music and 
dancing you can come up and sit with me, and amuse me with an 
account of everything.” 


“Then I will, my love,” he said, “and won’t it be a surprise to 
them when they see me?” 


The week expired, the momentous night came—for it proved a 
momentous night indeed. 

Mrs. Upjohn was gorgeous, and if she did not look as brazen as 
usual, it was that she looked more anxious and even gloomy than 
ever. The visage of the dark-browed Harriet wore the same 
expression. Some of the first arrivals could not help noticing the 
contrast between the countenances of the hosts and the splendour of 
the scene. But as happens at all entertainments on a large scale, those 
who give them attract less and less attention every minute, and are 
soon almost lost sight of altogether. In the beginning of the evening 
they are like the first stars that appear in the sky after dusk, which 
cease to be particularly remarked when the whole firmament is in a 
blaze. No ball could possibly be more brilliant and effective in every 
way than this was. The lights were dazzling, the flowers in pro- 
fusion. The ball-room, a temporary construction in the grounds of 
the villa, was considered a marvel. It was connected with the house 
by a gallery, the sides of which were built up from bottom to top 
with a profusion of beautiful exotics from the celebrated gardens of 
Alphonse Karr, while the ceiling was a firmament of flowers and 
lamps. The orchestra was exquisite. 

And yet if Mrs. Upjohn could have moved invisible through the 
many groups into which her company was divided, though she would 
have heard many flattering remarks here and there on her toilette or 
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the magnificence of the entertainment, she would have heard other 
observations not so agreeable. 

“T never could endure that woman,” said one of a knot of men near 
the door of the ball-room, “ but to-night there is something about her 
that makes me shudder.” 

“She certainly does remind one a little of Lady Macbeth; only 
that Lady Macbeth could command her countenance better, and knew 
how to look like the time.” 

“‘Here she comes again. I almost fancy she dims the lamps.” 

“‘T have not seen her husband to-night.” 

“He is probably gone to bed, or he is ill. Oh, his illness would 
never have interrupted the ball.” 

But the reason that Mr. Upjohn had not yet appeared was only 
that he arrived late from Monaco. He had dressed there, and when 
he came to his own house, about midnight, he slipped in and mingled 
with his company, unnoticed even by the servants, who were mostly 
strangers to him. He was dazzled by the brilliancy of everything 
he saw, delighted to think of the satisfaction of his wife and daughter, 
and while he looked about him prepared ever so many well-turned 
little compliments to their taste and success. As he advanced through 
the rooms he chatted a moment with the few whom he happened to 
know, and if it was a young lady, he lamented that his lame leg 
denied him the pleasure of dancing with her. Then he limped about 
in quest of his wife and daughter, and it was some time before he caught 
a glimpse of either. When he discovered his wife at last, she was too 
far off from him to allow him to think of getting near her in such a 
crowd, and he was not sure whether she recognised him or not. He soon 
got tired, and not finding a vacant seat anywhere—as what man ever 
did in a ball-room ?—he' thought it was time to keep his promise to 
Carry, who was not likely to be sleeping, between the music and the 
vibration of the house. 

All was dark and silent in the upper story. He could hardly 
grope his way to his niece’s room; but at last he found it, and went 
in. Instantly a female servant, who had either been sitting or 
kneeling at the bedside, sprang to her feet with a piercing scream, 
and made an ineffectual effort to force him back; but it was too late 
to prevent him from seeing the fatal bed—no more the bed of 
sickness, but of death. He saw it, and fell down, as if struck by a 
thunderbolt, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Another shriek rang through the villa, and then another, spreading 
terror and consternation where the moment before all had been frolic 
and mirth. Two or three gentlemen who were on the stairs leading 
to the upper rooms ran up, thinking it was fire; others ran out into 
the garden for the same reason—the ladics by their cries spreading 
and multiplying the alarm. Meanwhile Mrs. Upjohn was pushing 
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her way through the crowd like a maniac. She had seen her husband, 
though he was not aware of it, and had been so affected by seeing 
him, that the people near her thought she was about to faint; but 
she only cried that she wanted fresh air, and hurried violently in 
the direction where she had seen her husband. Though everyone 
made way for her, her dress retarded her progress, entangling itself 
with the flounces and trimmings of other dresses, which she tore to 
rags in her convulsive efforts to advance. She only gained the stairs 
as the second shriek was heard from above. She alone knew its 
dreadful meaning, and rushed up with a violence which nobody 
could comprehend. She overtook some of the men who had gone up 
at the first alarm, and drove past them into the dead-room, calling 
to the servants to put out the lights. But it was too late for any 
darkness to shroud the horrors of the house. Two of her guests were 
before her; they had seen her niece in the toilette of the grave, and 
were now raising up her husband, and assisting to carry him to an 
adjoining room. 

In ten minutes the brilliant rooms wereempty. Many fled without 
waiting for their carriages ; many leaving mantles and shawls behind 
them. The servants had a rich harvest of fans and trinkets the next 
morning. 

For creating a sensation in the fashionable world, and far beyond 
its limits, the pre-eminence of Mrs. Upjohn was placed beyond 
dispute. A ball, preceded by the death of a niece, and well-nigh 
accompanied by that of a husband, was an achievement probably 
without a parallel in the annals of modern festivity. People naturally 
asked whether the untasted supper had been served up for the funeral 
breakfast. Some there were who, when the story ran through Nice 
the following day, refused to believe the most revolting part of it; 
but the white-plumed hearse at the dreadful door a day later removed 
all doubt upon the subject. The ill-fated Carry Roberts died on the 
morning of the ball; and in extenuation of Mrs. Upjohn’s fault, it 
might have been urged that it is not easy in the course of a few 
hours to put off a party of five hundred ; or it might have been said 


with a great deal of truth, that she had done worse things in her 
time. 


Cuapter LIV. 


IN WHICH MR. UPJOHN IS RELEASED FROM HIS LIFE OF TROUBLE, 
AND A HAPPY MARRIAGE IS ANNOUNCED, ONLY TO BE POSTPONED. 


Cruen as the blow was to poor Upjohn, it was not mortal; but as 
sooner or later another stroke of the same kind was only too pro- 
bable, he was advised, as the best security against it, to return to 
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England when he had regained sufficient strength to travel, and 
resume, as soon as he could, his favourite pursuits, and the quiet 
life that best suited him, even when his health was perfect. On 
this advice he acted, and his amiable wife and daughter withdrew at 
the same time to Italy, or rather slunk away, not deeming it expe- 
dient to show their faces in English society until time should in 
some measure have obliterated the recollection of their exploits. 
The villa which was the scene of their deadly revels remained for 
years untenanted ; it was long an object of curiosity and horror to 
the frequenters of Nice; but as its name was changed, it might 
not be easy to identify it at present with anything like certainty. 

Several months now passed away without crimes, or deaths, or 
other striking or sensational events. It was a period of suspense, 
like that which succeeds a shock of earthquake, while the pre- 
parations for another are going on under our feet. 

Mr. Upjohn was established at Cumberland Gate, and seemed 
going on as well as his friends had reason to expect, not gaining 
strength rapidly, but not retrograding, and at his papers again, 
though not with his old intensity of application, his mind tending 
more and more to dwell on extrinsic matters, and especially on the 
misfortunes of his sister-in-law. Still, his state was on the whole so 
promising, that Mrs. Rowley, who saw him frequently, sometimes 
dreamed he might yet have many good days before him, notwith- 
standing the medical authorities. Without neglecting her alms- 
house, she gave Mr. Upjohn the largest share of her attention, and 
the winter passed quietly away, while she faithfully discharged 
these affectionate and charitable duties. 

It was now, while she was hopeful about her brother-in-law, and 
no new calamity seemed to be impending, that she accepted Alex- 
ander’s suit, or at least that her acceptance of it ceased to be a secret. 
Many of her friends, as we know, had long looked on her union 
with her handsome solicitor as a settled and inevitable thing, and 
we suspect the reader has been much of the same opinion. But the 
shrewdest make mistakes occasionally, and it is safer, therefore, in 
matters of this kind, to have the authority of the parties them- 
selves. In fact it had been settled privately, soon after Mrs. Rowley 
came up to town, immediately before the news arrived of the sad 
occurrences at Nice, but the period of sorrow that followed was 
not a fit time even for discussing matrimonial arrangements. Thus 
it happened that this momentous affair was concluded a con- 
siderable time before it was formally announced. 

The same capricious but welcome season had now nearly come 
round again when we first saw Mr. Marjoram cultivating his hya- 
cinths in his chamber, and snarling at Mrs. Rowley’s portrait. In 
that same chamber, redolent of the same fragrance, the rural 
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attorney had now the satisfaction of communicating to his sisters 
the agreeable news. 

He informed them at the same time that the wedding was to take 
place in the first days of June; and so indeed it had been fixed, but 
the absolute Disposer of events ordered it otherwise. Before her 
marriage took place, Mrs. Rowley was fated to pass once more 
through the house of mourning. Her ill-starred brother had a 
second stroke, from which he never rallied, and the circumstances 
attending it were not less strange and awful than those of his first 
seizure. 

Mr. Alexander, it is necessary to premise, had been one of the 
very few friends whom Upjohn, after his return to England, had 
been able to receive. Their conversation had at first generally 
turned on public affairs, the political questions of the hour, but 
Alexander soon observed with regret that these once favourite topics 
interested Mr. Upjohn daily less and less. His mind seemed no 
longer to find, or even to seek, its accustomed harbours of refuge, 
but took, on the contrary, as has already been intimated, a morbid 
delight in dwelling on what most pained and disturbed it. In 
vain Alexander would try to lead him away to almost any other 
subject. It was only with Mrs. Rowley herself that he instinctively 
abstained from discussions at once so distressing and so useless. 
Every day he elaborated some new theory to explain events—how 
one will came ever to be made, how another had disappeared, and 
how the mental condition in which his brother died, and in which 
his last acts were performed, was to be accounted for. 

In the very last conversation Alexander ever had with him, one 
to which the fatal event gave a strange significance, he insisted on 
going over all this again with deplorable iteration. Alexander 
remained deliberately silent, looking for a favourable moment to 
escape, or hoping that he would cease to argue when there was no 
one to answer. At length, on his speaking of the case being 
wrapped in mystery, the solicitor saw his opportunity and rose, 
saying as he took Upjohn’s hand— 

“ Just so, my dear sir; and most heartily do I wish that we could 
prevail upon you to dismiss it altogether from your mind.” 

“Perhaps it would be wise,” said poor Upjohn, with his feeble 
hand in the solicitor’s; “ but what are mysteries, after all, but pro- 
blems not yet solved, secrets not yet revealed, like the truths of 
nature, until the fulness of time brings a Newton or a Galileo to 
illumine them. We must only wait for the hour and the man. God 
grant that they may come before my few days are numbered.” 

With these melancholy words, uttered with sad emphasis, linger- 
ing in his ears, Alexander went away. Little did either he or poor 
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Upjohn think that the hour alluded to was on the point of striking, 
and the man almost at the door. 

From the time that Mrs. Rowley announced her determination to 
leave her rights unasserted as long as Mr. Upjohn lived, Alexander’s 
ardour in the pursuit of Mr. Sandford, or Mr. Moffat, was materially 
cooled, there being nothing to be gained by apprehending him. 
When, however, it became obvious that Mrs. Rowley might any day 
be freed from her self-imposed restraint—nay, that the day was pro- 
bably not distant when her friends would have to consider the course 
to be taken in that event—it was obvious that nothing could serve 
their purposes better than the capture of Mrs. Upjohn’s chief in- 
strument, who might probably be easily induced to make a full dis- 
closure of his dealings with that lady, as well as his own personal 
acts. Mr. Marjoram feared that the infamy of Moffat’s character 
would destroy the value of his statements; but Alexander’s view 
was, that the mere knowledge that he was forthcoming, and ready 
to confess everything, would obviate any necessity for the formal 
interference of justice in the business. The hare, however, had first 
to be caught; but it was not for the ministers of justice that the 
glory of capturing a criminal of such mark was reserved. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, about a week after the con- 
versation which has just been related, Alexander called at Cumber- 
land Gate again. This time it was at Mrs. Rowley’s request, simply 
to hand Mr. Upjohn an entertaining letter which she had received 
from her daughter in Egypt. 

The solicitor’s hand was on the bell, and he had scarcely pulled it, 
when the door was abruptly opened from within, and a man made 
a rush out with such violence, that had not Alexander possessed 
great presence of mind, as well as corresponding bodily strength, 
he could hardly have stood his ground, much less prevented the 
man’s escape. 

He seized him ; they had a tussle together for a moment, and in 
that moment they mutually recognised one another. 

“Ha! Mr. Moffat,” cried Alexander, pushing him back into the 
hall with a firm hold of his collar, “‘ have we met at last ?” 

Moffat was pale and speechless with astonishment and alarm. 

“What brought you to this house,” pursued Alexander, still 
grappling him, “ and why were you in such a hurry to leave it ?” 

Moffat had now recovered his voice a little, though he still 
trembled perceptibly in his captor’s grasp. 

“Postpone your question, I advise you,” he replied sullenly, 
“and look after your friend up-stairs.”’ 

“T shall give you the precedence,” said Alexander, taking this to 
be a mere dodge to get a chance of escaping; and turning to the 
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servant, who now appeared in answer to the bell, he added, “ how 
came this person here ?” 

Though it was hardly a quarter of an hour since the servant had 
‘ admitted Mr. Moffat, he did not immediately recognise him. As 
soon as he did, he replied that he had been to see his master on 
business. 

“ And did he see him ?”’ said Alexander. 

“Yes, he did,” said Moffat himself, “and if you wish to see him 
yourself, and see him alive, I tell you again you had better look 
after him at once, instead of troubling yourself with me.” 

“No, no, Mr. Moffat,”’ said Alexander; “I have been too anxious 
to meet you to part with you now until I leave you in hands as safe 
as my own.” 

*« As you please,” said Moffat doggedly. 

Alexander then despatched the servant for a constable; and one 
was easier found than commonly happens, for a knot of people had 
already collected at the door, who had witnessed what took place, 
and the attention of two policemen had already been called to the 
spot. As soon as the prisoner was in the officer’s hands, Alexander 
hastened up-stairs to see Mr. Upjohn, wondering that he had not 
come out to see what caused such a stir in the house, particularly as 
the room he now used as his study was the octagon opening on the 
first landing-place, the identical boudoir where so many things had 
been done of which the ill-fated gentleman knew nothing—unless 
he learned it, as too probably he did, on that fatal day. 

Alexander tapped anxiously at the door, and there being no reply, 
almost burst it in. 

Mr. Upjohn was stretched on the floor in front of the chair in 
which he usually sat. His body was still warm, but his life was 
fled. 

The hour and the man had come. He had prayed for a reve- 
lation of the truth, and heaven in granting his prayer, had released 
him at the same moment from all his sorrows. The light he prayed 
for was the thunderbolt that killed him. In the same little room 
where his wife had concocted her guilty schemes, the disclosure of 
them by her chief accomplice had given him his death-blow. 

This was what Mrs. Rowley had foreseen from the beginning. 
Had she yielded for an instant to the promptings of the god of 
this world, she would herself have been her brother’s executioner. 

Indications of violence there were none. Death had evidently 
been caused by apoplexy. So Alexander himself concluded, and the 


medical men who were at once called in, entertained no doubt on the 
subject. 
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CuapTer LY. 


THE MARRIAGE AND WINDING-UP. MRS. WOODVILLE MAKES A LUCKY 
DISCOVERY, AND THE STORY ENDS WHERE IT BEGAN. 


Morrart never displayed more of his characteristic address and ver- 
satility than upon the inquest, where he was of course the principal 
witness. He gave an account of his interview with the deceased 
in a tone of such proper feeling, with all the air of a man who had 
no wish to conceal anything he knew, that he made a favourable 
impression on all but the few present who knew who and what he 
was. Nobody could have supposed that a joke or an oath had ever 
passed his lips,—he kept the muscles of his eyelids in the strictest 
control, and behaved altogether with as much gravity as the coroner 
himself. 

On being asked the object of his visit to the deceased, he avowed 
without hesitation that it was to obtain the settlement of an account 
for services rendered in his professional capacity as a private 
detective. 

He was next questioned as to the amount of his claim, as it was 
easy to imagine a demand so outrageous as to cause a serious shock 
to a man in a weak state of health. 

“The amount had nothing to do with it,” = Moffat ; “ it 
was only a thousand pounds,—nothing to a man of Mr. Upjohn’s 
means.” 

As to the precipitation with which he was leaving the house 
when Alexander confronted him, he explained it by his haste to 
procure medical assistance, and produced a strong impression that 
only for Alexander’s ill-timed interference the assistance might not 
have been too late. He gave one touch, and one only, of his thea- 
trical talent, on being asked to state what he happened to be saying 
to the deceased at the moment he was struck. 

“T was telling him a story,” said Moffat, in a tone which con- 
veyed so much more than the mere words signified, that it sent a 
thrill through the by-standers, like an effective point made by an 
experienced tragedian. 

“You were always an effective story-teller,” said Alexander ; 
“have you any objection to tell it over again ?” 

“‘T have no objection,” he replied coolly, “if Mr. Upjohn’s repre- 
sentatives have none.” 

He well knew they could not in common prudence consent to a 
public disclosure of matters of the nature and bearings of which 
they were utterly ignorant. 

Here the inquest ended, not only without bringing Mr. Moffat 
into fresh trouble, but actually creating a decided impression in his 
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favour ; which only lasted, however, until, at the close of the proceed- 
ings, he was seen leaving the room with two constables attending 
him, and it was whispered about that he lay under a charge which 
was likely to end in a sentence of penal servitude. 

In the fate of Mr. Upjohn himself there was nothing to cause 
much surprise, hanging, as his life did, on the slenderest thread ; 
but how such a man could have had occasion for secret agents 
astonished all who knew him, and on what services he employed 
them afforded scope for innumerable surmises and speculations. 

But the solicitors of the deceased, who had been as much astonished 
as other people, were not kept long in the dark. 

Before Moffat was formally committed, he opened negotiations with 
both parties, offering his silence to the one and his evidence to the 
other. 

While Mr. Proby, Mr. Upjohn’s attorney, was rubbing his eyes 
over the communication made to him, he was visited by Alexander. 

“Tam come,” he said, “to tell you the story that killed your 
lamented client.” 

“T know it already,” said the other, with Moffat’s letter in his 
hand. 

«What do you think now of the second will ?” said Alexander. 

A copy of it was lying on the table. Mr. Proby tore it to pieces 
and flung it into his waste-paper basket. 

“We could have destroyed it long ago,” said Alexander, “ with- 
out the miscreant’s confession; but you know now what we should 
probably have destroyed also.” 

Mr. Proby instantly threw up Mrs. Upjohn’s affairs. She ap- 
pointed another attorney, who did the same. At last she found men 
sufficiently unscrupulous to act for her, and they no sooner under- 
took her business than Alexander formally acquainted them with the 
case he was prepared to make, and gave Mrs. Upjohn three months 
to choose between absolute surrender and remorseless exposure. 

Her husband had left her by his will a life-interest in all his 
property. Of the estate in Cornwall, subject to this interest, he 
made no disposition whatever. 

But all such matters were soon forgotten. The great wedding 
took place at last, and Mr. and Mrs. Woodville, who had been 
married for some months, came over for it. 

The meeting between Mrs. Rowley and Letitia was affectionate, 
and would, perhaps, have been affecting, only that tears were no 
longer the order of the day. The nuptials were celebrated at 
Twickenham, and the breakfast was given by the Marjorams. Two 
of the Cosie girls came up with their rosy cheeks and rural simpli- 
cities to grace or, at least, to enliven it. Joy seemed to have given 
good old Prim and Mary the wings of butterflies, and as to the 
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dowager Mrs. Alexander, she might have been taken for the bride 
herself. 

For marriage breakfasts in general there is not a word to be 
said, but if ever there was an exception this, perhaps, was one; 
there was no foolish speech-making, but toasts and libations in 
plenty and laughing enough for three weddings. 

As to the cards and the gloves, you must take them for granted ; 
and the plum-cake, too, of which the Cosies carried so much back 
with them to the country to dream on, that they could hardly have 
escaped nightmares. 

At length the feast was over, it blew old shoes as usual, and the 
lady and the lawyer drove off in the storm. 

During the honeymoon the days of grace allowed to Mrs. 
Upjohn expired, and still there was no sign of submission. Mrs. 
Upjohn’s avarice got the better of her fears, when they came in 
collision, and her professional advisers, knowing very imperfectly 
the means which Alexander possessed of crushing them, were not 
much to be blamed for encouraging her to fight it out. Their 
strong point was that the only will produced or producible was the 
second, and here it was on possible that the case against 
them might break down. 

But now that fortune had ioliass Mrs. Rowley’s side, she took it 
in earnest, and by a sudden stroke disposed of the only remaining 
obstacle to the establishment of her rights. An odder incident 
never happened in the course of a law-suit, and it happened too in 
an odd place, though to be sure it was the only place in the world 
where it could have happened. 

While the Alexanders were in their happy retirement, the Wood- 
villes spent a few days with the Marjorams, and it happened to be 
just the time when the sisters were expecting their carnations to 
flower, and giving them their appropriate names written on slips 
of paper or parchment attached to the stems. While they were 
thus employed one morning, Mrs. Woodville was sitting close to 
them, making herself agreeable as usual, when it suddenly occurred 
to her to make herself useful also, and seeing that Mary had often 
to pause in her work to cut the slips out of the old document she 
chanced to be using (for we know where her supplies for such pur- 
poses came from), Letitia offered to relieve her of this part of her 
labours, and Mary handed her the scissors and paper with many 
thanks for her help. Mrs. Woodville snipped and snipped away for 
some time without paying the least attention to the paper she was 
cutting up, until at last she happened to cast her eye on the slip 
she held in her hand, and noticed the name of Rowley. So little, 
however, did this excite her curiosity at first that she actually cut 
up two or three more slips, without taking the trouble of reading 
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what remained of the document, which was very little indeed. But 
in cutting the next her eye fell on the words “being of sound mind,” 
and then she made an exclamation which brought the sisters both 
running to her in a moment, when the three gardeners discovered 
with horror that they had been all conspiring to make mince-meat 
of an undoubted will of the late Mr. Rowley. There was never 
such a scene of distraction, but poor Letitia was distracted most, for 
it now seemed to be her inevitable destiny, whether in France, Italy, 
or England, to do Mrs. Rowley as much mischief as possible. This 
was the third time, and no wonder the scissors in her hand seemed 
to be the very shears of fate. She was in such distress that the 
Marjorams became quite uneasy about her, and though Mary was 
positive that not an inch of the paper was lost or destroyed, that 
was poor comfort, for it never occurred to one of them, that a docu- 
ment might still be a document, though all in fragments and ticketing 
carnations. The Marjoram girls had even more cause to be troubled 
than Mrs. Woodville, for many a time, as has been already men- 
tioned, had Alexander cautioned them and warned their brother too, 
that some day or other mischief would come of this very practice. 
However, what was done, was done; they collected the fragments 
carefully together, in extreme sorrow and trepidation, alternately 
hoping and giving themselves up to despair. So great was their 
dismay that not one of the three uttered a syllable until the pieces, 
having been all collected in Mrs. Woodville’s apron, were carried 
into the house and spread out on a table in the breakfast-room. 
They thought Marjoram would never come home that day, but with- 
out waiting for him they set about putting the scraps in their 
proper places, like children playing with a dissected map. Indeed 
when Marjoram appeared at last, with his umbrella in his hand, he 
thought they were at some game or another. He heard their sad 
story, glanced over the united fragments, transposed a few of them, 
looked sharp after the date and names of the witnesses, and in ten 
minutes pronounced it to be a duplicate of the will that was giving 
so much trouble; and as to the state it was in, he said, “ You need 
hardly, ladies, have given yourselves the trouble of taking the tickets 
off the flowers; we could have brought them into court, carnations 
and all, just as they were ;” whereupon his good sisters and Mrs. 
Woodville fell on each other’s necks and committed all sorts of 
extravagances in the excess of their joy. 

“Oh,” cried Primula, “but is it not lucky this happened before 
Mr, Alexander came home !” 

“A fig for Alexander,” said her brother; “why if it hadn’t 
been for your carnations the document, which had gone astray, God 
knows how, might never have turned up at all.’ 

The explanation of this strange occurrence probably was, that 
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when Mr. Rowley put his affairs into the hands of Messrs. Marjoram 
and Alexander, the will was sent over to them in a bundle of papers, 
with which it had no connection, and got flung by accident into the 
heap in the corner of Marjoram’s room. 

But be that as it may, the grand discovery was notified to the 
enemy the next day, and when Mr. and Mrs. Alexander came to 
town, the first news that greeted them was the abandonment of the 
litigation and the happy winding-up of everything. 

Great were the rejoicings in town and country. A festive autumn 
was followed by a winter more festive still—if, indeed, there was 
winter that year at all. 

At Christmas the party was complete. The Evelyns returned 
from the East in time for the plum-pudding, and the amiable but 
wrong-headed giant submitted at last, without a murmur, to the cruel 
dispensation of providence which made him an independent gentle- 
man. He only demurred to his house as being out of proportion 
to the estate, and that point was settled by Mrs. Alexander offering 
to take it off his hands. 

“The question is,” said Mrs. Evelyn, “ will you ever pay your 
rent ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Alexander ; “the question is rather, will your 
husband pitch me into the sea when I tender it ?” 

So it was settled, and further that the Evelyns should rebuild 
the Meadows and enjoy the run of the kitchen in the meantime. 
Foxden, Mrs. Alexander gave to the Cosies, or rather a lease of it, on 
fair and easy terms. 

When summer and the long vacation came round again, Alexander 
proposed a continental tour, to begin with a visit to the Woodvilles. 

“ And after that?” said his wife. 

“ T was thinking,” he replied slowly, “ of revisiting Orta!” 

“Orta!” repeated Mrs. Alexander, not quite with the alacrity he 
expected. 

“ Ah, Fatima, Fatima, have you forsaken your first love? have 
you already forgotten your dear Orta? Has your heart got such a 
bad memory ?” 

“Pray have mercy, I have forgotten nothing; but you know as 
well as I do that it is the very places we love most that we often 
most shrink from revisiting,—we are so afraid of change and dis- 
enchantment.” 

“ Against change, my dear, you can’t expect me to warrant you,” 
said Alexander; “and as to disenchantment, we shall see which of 
us has lost most of the freshness of youthful feeling in fifteen years.” 

Fifteen years do certainly often make mighty changes in men and 
things, but there was little or no perceptible alteration either in the 
town, or the inn, or the scenery of Orta when the Alexanders 
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arrived there. The principal change was that the visitors were not 
such early birds as in former days. 

“No disenchantment yet, Fatima,” said Alexander, when they 
met at breakfast. 

« None yet, Frederick,” she replied. 

“¢ All the old feelings as fresh as ever.” 

“ As fresh as yours. Everything seems charming as ever.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure. Suppose you were to find that some barbarian 
had built an unsightly farm-house on the spot where you had a fancy 
to build a villa!” 

“Nothing is less likely; there is not activity enough to commit 
such an outrage. Shall we go on the water after breakfast ?” 

They went on the water, of course, and in five minutes Mrs. 
Alexander, no longer a giddy girl, was within an ace of upsetting 
the boat in her astonishment and delight at seeing her chosen site 
occupied, not with any unsightly peasant’s dwelling, but with a 
small but elegant and graceful villa, in which she recognised in an 
instant the plan which Woodville had sketched for her so long ago. 

She could not well embrace her husband in the presence of the 
boatmen; perhaps she did afterwards while she was examining the. 
details of the villa. 

Thus we end where we began, and there is nothing more to be 
added but that Mr. Blackadder married Fanny Rowley, and soon 
after became Lord Stromness on the death of his relative, the rabbit- 
shooter. The last news heard of the Upjohns was that the mother 
had given herself up to practices which Dean Close would not have 
approved, and that the daughter, resolved to be a lady like her 
cousin, was about to accept the hand of Sir Peter Cheesy. 

The fate of Moffat was uncertain. He was convicted, but escaped 
from prison, and was reported to have been drowned on his passage 
to America. “If so,” said Mr. Marjoram, “he must have tricked 
Destiny herself, and he was clever enough to do it.” 


Marmion SavaAGE. 














THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Lone before these lines shall appear in print, the Irish Land Bill 
will have passed through the ordeal of a second division—should it 
even be exposed to that test—and will have entered the more 
intricate region where it will be discussed and criticised in com- 
mittee. So much has been written within the last few months on 
the subject of the Land Question of Ireland, the public mind has 
been so well trained to appreciate it in its different bearings, that by 
this time it may seem superfluous to recur to an almost exhausted 
topic, and to comment upon a measure of reform adopted in principle 
by the House of Commons, and by the great majority of educated 
men as a statesmanlike solution of the problem; and, except in 
certain matters of detail, opposed only by the zealots of faction, or 
by agitators averse to any settlement. Yet it may be advisable even 
now to indicate the nature and characteristics of the evils in the 
social frame of Ireland which the Government Bill is designed to 
remedy, to consider how it proposes to meet them, and how it is 
likely to attain that end; to examine it as a specimen of legislation 
intended to deal with a formidable subject which had long troubled 
and baffled politicians, and to note carefully in what respects it is 
fairly open to adverse criticism, or capable of beneficial amendment. 
Our space forbids us to do more than to glance briefly at the 
peculiar features which distinguish the land-system of Ireland, and 
at the train of disastrous consequences. That system, in its general 
relations, exhibits a conflict between law and fact, between the rules 
that determine rights to land and the existing circumstances of 
society, of a most perilous and alarming kind; and the resulting 
mischiefs are made worse by a whole series of untoward phenomena 
connected directly with landed property. In order to understand this, 
it is necessary to consider the subject on the side of occupation and 
on that of ownership. The laws that regulate the conditions of the 
occupation of the soil in Ireland are marked by an amount of injustice, 
of disregard of subsisting interests, of contempt of popular usages and 
instincts, to which it would not be easy to find a parallel; and, in 
their application they cause distinctions of a very invidious character. 
We must consider the occupiers of land in Ireland as divided broadly 
into two great classes, each having really a different status, and 
affected differently by the law, though in numberless instances it is 
not easy to mark off their respective types as they are intermingled 
all over the country. An unknown but considerable part of the 
island is in the hands of capitalist farmers, that is, of men of sub- 
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stance, able to deal with their superiors at arm’s length, possessing 
usually large tracts, and carrying on their business with a strict 
regard to profit as agriculturists or extensive graziers. Persons of 
this description hold, for the most part, on the terms and subject to 
the regulations that prevail in England and in the best part of Scot- 
land; that is, they insist that their landlords shall construct and keep 
up the buildings on the land ; they make no permanent additions to the 
soil, or, if they do, take care to exhaust them; their tenure usually is 
by lease, or at least by definite contract; they seldom or never claim 
the benefit of usages in force among the Irish peasantry with reference 
to the conditions of occupation ; and, in a word, their views are con- 
fined to the temporary usufruct of their farms, which they manage 
upon commercial principles. Outside, however, this body extends 
the far more numerous and important class of what may be called 
the peasant-farmers of Ireland; and, as to these, the position of 
affairs is absolutely different and even opposite. A large majority of 
this class are bound to the soil through sheer poverty; they are 
unable to make an equal bargain, and are thus more or less in a state 
of dependence; the holdings they occupy are usually small; and 
these holdings are generally their homes, to which they cling with 
profound affection. Moreover, apart from considerable exceptions, 
and these largely upon the increase, where a contrary practice has 
obtained, these peasant farmers, as is but natural where the small 
farm system is the rule, have made permanent contributions to the 
soil, and have added to its value by building and fencing, by draining 
and other reclaiming processes ; in innumerable cases they, or their 
ancestors, have held their lands during many generations; and in 
Ulster, and in some degree in the other provinces of the island too, 
they have gained by usage or acquiescence, rights in their farms of a 
proprietary kind, more or less intrenching on the owners’ dominion. 
Yet this peasantry, though, in a variety of ways, it has thus acquired 
a real interest and a real sense of property in its lands, an interest 
and sense of a most legitimate kind, in spite of all that may be said 
to the contrary, is, nevertheless, to speak broadly, placed by law at 
the mercy of its lords, and holds as tenants-at-will only, that is, by a 
tenure which may be cut short by a notice to quit at six months, 
and is a merely precarious yearly possession. 

Such, with large exceptions and modifications, is the system of 
occupation that exists in Ireland, considered critically and broadly 
analysed. It will be seen at a glance how cruelly unequal our law 
is in its relations with it, and how it clashes with the facts of society. 
It falls in sufficiently well with the interests of the class of capitalist 
farmers, for its feudal principle that whatever is annexed to the soil 
belongs to the owner, seldom operates harshly in cases in which the 
landlord, and not the tenant, makes the permanent additions to the 
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land; and its coarse doctrine that Grant or Contract can alone create 
a right in the freehold, has little tendency to do wrong to tenants 
secured by a distinct bargain. But it is utterly unjust in its appli- 
cation to a race of small occupiers who hold usually at will, but have 
generally acquired rights in their holdings, through improvement, 
or by local usage, outside and beyond their legal tenure ; for, as to 
these it exposes to spoliation what really is property of a sacred 
kind, and it refuses to give its sanction to what ought to be a secure 
possession. The rules which subject the Irish peasant to arbitrary 
eviction and the raising of rent, notwithstanding the interest which he 
may have in his land by virtue of contributions to it ; which make him 
liable to extrusion from his home, though he may have become its 
owner by purchase ; which obstinately disregard the tenant-right 
that in the North and in parts of the South gives him really a partner- 
ship in the soil; which look only at his status by tenure, and re- 
pudiate his status by right; which exclude a consideration of his 
equitable claims and confine themselves to his legal position; these 
rules practically, in numberless cases, reduce him to the condition of 
an outlaw, and deprive him of what is morally his own, in the actual 
circumstances of society. The law, in a word, as to his position, 
persistently refuses to acknowledge what justice and usage attribute 
to him, and to throw over it its sovereign sanction ; it stands thus 
directly opposed to right, and to the sentiments of the people; and 
what makes this conflict more perilous is, that, while it affords pro- 
tection to those well enough able to protect themselves, it denies 
protection to a class entitled to it in a special manner, and whose 
well-being, nay, whose existence, may and does morally depend upon 
it. We need seek no further for the real causes of the hatred of law 
which exists in Ireland; for the lamentable and mischievous feeling 
of insecurity which prevails among the peasant farmers; for the 
wide diffusion of the agrarian spirit—that sentiment which too 
clearly reveals a conviction on the part of a people that there is 
something wrong in its main institutions, quite apart from the extra- 
vagant excesses of crime and outrage to which it has led. In fact, 
it might be fairly said, that the existing laws of tenure in Ireland, as 
far as regards the large majority of the persons directly affected by 
them, would be simply intolerable were they carried out to their 
extreme length and absolute conclusions. These laws, however, 
have been mitigated by local usage and acquiescence, by public 
opinion and by the forbearance of those who have the power of 
profiting by their abuse. In the North a custom of extraordinary force 
gives the peasant practically almost a right of occupancy, and a sub- 
stantial property in his holding ; and this tenant-right, wherever it 
exists in the South, as it does in some districts, although in an im- 
perfect form, is usually respected by the landlords. Any equitable 
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rights which the small farmer may have besides, in respect of im- 
provements, are not now, as a general rule, disregarded in any part 
of Ireland; and, almost everywhere, his superiors are very much 
better than the law of the land. Unhappily, however, instances of 
wrong and oppression necessarily sometimes occur; and then, the 
law being essentially unjust, and showing that general injustice is 
possible, the result appears in wide-spread discontent, in a pervading 
sense of want of security, in dislike of the whole system of tenure, in 
serious and dangerous moral disorder. 

The great and decisive vice, therefore, of the system of occupation 
in Ireland is, that the law of tenure fails to protect the just rights of 
the mass of the peasantry. As in England, in the fifteenth century, 
the lands of the kingdom were overrun by a vast system of private 
trusts, to which the common law would afford no sanction, and this 
led to disputes and confusion; so in Ireland, at this moment, 
the small farmers are, as a rule, entitled to a variety of equities in 
their holdings, and these, not being made law-worthy, wrong and 
disorder inevitably ensue. It is the peculiar misfortune of Ireland, 
however, that evils in the system of the occupation of land are aggra- 
vated by evils in its system of ownership. In by far the greater 
part of the island, the settlement of landed property rests on a basis of 
confiscation and conquest, upheld and strengthened by evil laws, disas- 
trous in their protracted effects; and it has never rooted itself in the 
hearts, the sentiments, and the traditions of the people. After a 
series of forfeitures and distributions of land, unparalleled perhaps in 
the annals of Europe, the revolution of 1688 placed the ownership of 
the bulk of the soil, in three of the four Irish provinces, into the 
hands of a dominant caste, differing from the nation in origin and 
faith, and made hostile to it by generations of discord, while the 
conquered race remained in occupation, to serve and toil for their 
alien superiors. It was difficult for kindly feclings to grow up be- 
tween classes, set in this way in the close relation of landlord and 
tenant, yet morally sundered, and of old foes; and the Penal Code, 
which, it must be remembered, continued unchanged until 1778, in- 
creased the breach between them, and made it durable. The results 
appeared in an aristocracy of the most harsh and ungracious kind, cut 
off in sympathy from its dependents, and divided from them by an 
impassable barrier, in absenteeism ruinous and wide-spread, in pro- 
perty maintained by force only, and unadorned by social affection, 
in hatreds and animosities of class, and in a peasantry down-trodden 
and depressed, which cringed to its masters but loved them not, and 
which gave no willing or loyal obedience. <A variety of circumstances 
tended to prolong the consequences of this state of things; and 
though the influences of this century, Time, the abolition of unjust 
laws, and a system of government generally impartial, have done 
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much to obliterate its effects, they are, nevertheless, distinctly trace- 
able. To this day, in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the large 
majority of the landed gentry are, as a body, wholly distinct from 
their tenantry, opposed to them in politics and religion, and though 
generally just and humane, not united with them in real concord. 
To this day, absenteeism throws its cold shadow over immense dis- 
tricts and makes them barren of regard for their owners ; and to this 
day, the relations of landed property, in too many instances, wear a 
stern, rude, and ungenial aspect. The result has been that, as the 
people have grown in knowledge, and proved their power, they have 
learned to dislike this condition of affairs; territorial influence has 
dangerously declined ; and the very institution of ownership in land 
is assailed by revolutionary passion. In Ulster only, where during 
more than two centuries society has reposed upon foundations com- 
pletely different, a better state of feeling exists, and landlords still 
have very great power; though even in Ulster other causes have 
caused some jealousy of landed dominion. 

The two features, then, in the land system of Ireland which we 
must keep distinctly before us are, that, as regards the bulk of the 
peasantry, the conditions of occupation are unjust, and that the 
system of ownership is not popular: It is not our present purpose to 
consider the variety of schemes which have been put forward as 
remedies for this state of things—the conversion of the tenantry of 
Ireland into owners of land at a fixed quit-rent, the universal exten- 
sion of the tenant-right of Ulster, the transformation of all tenancies 
at will into leaseholders for a definite period. The Government Bill 
is founded on views entirely different from these projecis, which, 
however excellent they may be in the abstract, are confessedly inno- 
vations of a serious kind, and have the special defect of applying a 
single and inflexible rule to rights of a very varying character, and 
of thus doing considerable injustice. The Bill treats the land system 
of Ireland on the side of occupation, and on that of ownership, and 
seeks to deal with it under both aspects. Taking it up on its first 
and most complex side, it proceeds upon the sound principles of giv- 
ing the support and efficacy of Law to those equities of the Irish 
occupier at present without that permanent sanction ; of extending 
those equities in some measure to all analogous cases, with large 
variations ; of discriminating and adjusting these, according to their 
extent and degree, by the machinery of a judicial process, doing 
justice in individual instances, and of vindicating them for the bene- 
fit of their possessors, whenever they may be in need of them, inter- 
fering, however, as slightly as possible with the existing relations of 
landed property. Thescheme, in a word, setting out with the notion 
of recognizing and establishing existing facts, endeavours to reform 
the conditions of occupation by bringing these facts into our legal 
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system ; aims at strengthening the position of the Irish tenant by a 
wide and liberal interpretation of them; and seeks to improve and 
raise his status, and to alter really the nature of his tenure, but, never- 
theless, without violent change, in a gentle, gradual, and easy 
manner, and without rude disturbance of his superior. To effect 
these objects, the Bill divides the occupiers of the soil into three 
great classes, according to their respective equitable rights, and deals 
with each in a separate manner. 

The first class are the powerful body who, whether they hold by 
lease or at will, have the benefit of the custom of Ulster; and,' as to 
these, the Bill simply gives the efficacy of law to the usage, in all 
cases where it really exists, excluding them from any further advan- 
tage. The operation of this custom is to confer upon the tenant of 
Ulster an interest in the land beyond his tenure, this interest, how- 
ever, being very different in extent and value on different estates ; 
but, as the custom is not law-worthy, his superior always has possessed 
the power of weakening or destroying his tenant-right, these wrongs, 
however, being very uncommon. The Bill effectually prevents such 
acts ; and by legalising the custom in its integrity, assures to the 
Ulster tenant his right, whatever it may be, in its existing status. 
The result practically will be to convert many estates in Ulster into 
mere manors, in which the lords will have the rents and services, and 
the tenants will usually hold the lands without disturbance, and with 
a power of disposition of the tenant-right, according to the conditions 
of the custom. 

The second class comprised in the Bill are the occupiers who, 
whatever their tenure, are entitled to the imperfect tenant-right 
which prevails in certain parts of the South, especially in the Mid- 
land Counties. This right, also, like that of the North, gives a 
tenant, practically, an interest in his holding of a proprietary kind 
beyond his tenure ; and like that of the North it is liable to be 
invaded and even annulled by the landlord. The usage, however, 
which sustains this right, is much less efficacious and mature than 
the ancient and honoured custom of Ulster; in fact, it hardly extends 
beyond acquiescence and forbearance on the part of the landlord ; and 
rights secured by it not only vary, as they do in the North, on various 
estates, and present various degrees of diversity, but are, speaking 
generally, less valuable, determinate, and distinctly defined. The 
Bill deals with this usage on the same principles as with the Ulster 
custom, except that, as is not unjust, it modifies what is crude and 
inchoate according to sound and rational views; and it offers the 
occupier instead of the rights conferred by it, an alternative 
choice which it assumes will usually be a benefit to him. It declares? 
in substance that the tenant-right of the South shall be made law- 
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worthy like that of the North, in similar terms and in the like 
manner ; that is, that wherever it exists, it shall attach to estates sub- 
ject to it, according to its actual status ; but it provides that claims in 
respect of arrears, of waste, and for breach of agreement, shall be a 
charge on the tenant-right as they now are under the custom of 
Ulster; and it exposes the tenant-right to forfeiture, in the event 
of unlicensed subdivision, except for the use of agricultural labourers, 
introducing here a condition necessary for the safety of landed 
property in Ireland. This is undoubtedly the meaning of the Bill, 
though its language is not happy or precise ; and the effect will be 
that the tenant of the South, in cases where he has a claim to it, 
will possess his right in the same way, and with the same security, 
as his northern fellow, subject only to the terms imposed by the 
measure on him in the general interest As, however, the tenant- 
right of the South is often of comparatively little value, and in- 
capable of satisfactory proof, the Bill provides that it may be com- 
muted by the concession of a lease for thirty-one years, carrying 
with it a right to compensation in respect of improvements of a 
large kind ; this being considered an equivalent for the tenant-right 
in ordinary cases and an alternative suitable to the tenant. If, 
therefore, the tenant takes the benefit of the terms offered him in 
this way, he will hold his lands for the period indicated, and his 
right will be considered exhausted. 

The third class of occupiers referred to, comprises, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions, the whole mass of tenants in Ireland who have not 
the tenant-right either of the North or the South, irrespective also of 
the quality of their tenure. The principle of the Bill as to this 
immense body is to legalise to the fullest extent, regard being had to 
existing contracts, the equities in the soil which they may possess 
or acquire in respect of improvements or otherwise; to set these 
apart for their exclusive benefit whenever a necessity shall arise; to 
add besides a kind of variable tenant-right, under certain conditions, 
in all cases in which justice shall allow this charge, in order to 
defend the tenant’s possession ; and yet to detract as little as possible 
from the rights of property in making these changes. For this 
purpose, the Bill’ reverses that most unrighteous presumption of 
law that whatever is added to land belongs to the owner; and, 
within a period of limitation, certainly vast, it makes all improve- 
ments the property of the tenant, whether made already or to be 
made, until proof be adduced to the contrary. It gives him also 
certain other advantages in respect of? away going crops, and® ot 
sums paid on obtaining possession, and it enables him to make title 
to all these claims, of what nature or kind soever, through predecessors 
of every description. The rights given in this way to the occupier 
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are immense, and practically almost alter his status; and the only 
exceptions to these sweeping provisions arise in’ cases-—to speak 
broadly—in which improvements, with some restrictions, are or have 
been prohibited by the landlord, or may be paid or allowed for by 
him, or belong to him by antecedent contract, with a proviso that a 
lease for thirty-one years shall bar claims to some minor kinds of im- 
provements, and that all such claims shall be liable to deductions on the 
part of the landlord in respect of arrears, of waste, or of breach of 
agreement. Considerable, however, as are the advantages conferred 
on the occupier by these means, they will affect his superior in a 
much less degree than would be supposed at first sight ; for, so to 
speak, they will not vest in possession, no claims in respect of them 
will arise, until the tenant shall voluntarily leave his holding :’ even 
in that. case they will not charge his landlord® if he obtains per- 
mission to dispose of the land, after the analogy afforded by the 
Ulster custom ; and, accordingly, they will fall easily on property in 
the great majority of instances, while they will assure an ample boon 
to the farmer. Nevertheless the Bill does not stop at this point in 
affording protection to the Irish tenant. In the case of* all future 
tenancies whatever, and of all existing tenancies at will, it engrafts 
on the tenure a kind of tenant-right, ranging at maximum sums 
from seven to two years’ rent, the scale decreasing with the value of 
the farm ; and it makes this the property of the tenant, an interest 
akin to that under the Ulster custom. This interest, however, is not 
to be realised unless the landlord “disturb” the tenant; in that 
event it is to be paid asa penalty on eviction and a compensation 
for it. This’ statutable tenant-right is rendered subject to the 
regulations already referred to, as regards the tenant-right of the 
South; that is, it is made liable to certain deductions on the 
part of the landlord, it is capable of forfeiture on unlicensed sub- 
division, and a thirty-one years’ lease will exhaust it upon the terms 
before maintained. Existing leascholds are alone exempted from 
this new and potential charge, perhaps the boldest innovation in the 
Bill; as to these it obviously would be unjust completely to alter the 
nature of the contract. 

It will be observed that, speaking generally, and with exceptions 
to be presently noticed, this scheme of remedial change embraces 
the whole body of occupiers in Ireland, without regard to the nature 
of their tenure. At first sight, therefore, it may appear to go beyond 
legitimate bounds in extending advantages not only to the peasant 
but to the capitalist farmer; and it has been argued that it is not 
just to apply legislation of the same kind to those who can and can- 
not protect themselves. In fact, however, the Bill draws a broad. 
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distinction between these classes, for its cardinal principle of giving 
the sanction of law to the equitable claims of the Irish tenant, con- 
fers immense benefits on the peasant farmer, and will hardly affect 
his wealthier fellow; and the scale of the statutable tenant-right, 
rising as the value of the farm declines, discriminates between them 
in the plainest manner. Comprehensiveness and breadth are, more- 
over, attained by general legislation on the subject, and the good 
flowing from this result more than counterbalances any mischief 
arising from taking into the sphere of reform, a class not necessarily 
in need of it, not to say that it will be easy enough to amend the 
measure in this respect, without injuring its main outlines. Besides, 
precautions have been adopted for shutting out, under certain con- 
ditions, and in certain definite events, capitalist farmers from the 
operations of the Bill. Very stringent provisions have, indeed, 
been made against attempts to deprive the tenant of the benefits 
given him, by inducing him to enter into bargains inconsistent with 
them; and contracts derogating from his new rights are nullified 
with peremptory strictness.’ But occupiers holding under future 
leases, for a term of not less than twenty-one years,” lands of £50 
yearly value and upwards, not having a title to tenant-right, are 
debarred from advantages under the Bill, except in respect of com- 
pensation, founded on English agricultural customs, provided their 
tenure be of the English kind, that is, provided the permanent im- 
provements on their farms be made at the cost of the landlord ;? and 
all occupiers, whatever their tenure, who hold lands of £100 yearly 
value or more, also not in a tenant-right category, may waive their 
rights by definite contract. In this way a considerable number of 
capitalist farmers will, no doubt, be exempted from the proposed 
reform ; it will not touch them if they do not require it. It should 
be added* that desmesne lands, town buildings, and mere temporary 
lettings, are properly not comprised in the measure ; it is confined to 
agricultural tenancies. 

In this manner the existing vights of the occupiers of the soil in 
Ireland are declared and given the support of law; rights of a 
new kind are conferred on them; and the result is attained with but 
little disturbance of the present arrangements of landed property. 
These rights, however, as we have seen, are variable, unequal, 
and undefined, depend on certain specified conditions, and arise only 
in certain contingencies. The Bill having marked out the nature and 
character of this mass of rights, the next, and not less important 
question is, as to the means of giving them effect, of adjusting them 
in a fitting manner, of discriminating them in the numerous instances 
in which they exist, with a regard to equity. It will be seen at once 
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that this can only be accomplished through a judicial process, and 
the machinery indicated by the Bill is, upon the whole, of an ex- 
cellent kind. Those landlords and tenants who choose to refer 
questions as to their rights under the proposed measure,’ to a 
tribunal of an amicable character, may resort to courts of arbitra- 
tion of a peculiar description in each county,#nd the decrees of 
these courts will be final. But those who prefer to have recourse to 
litigation,” may select the Court of the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, corresponding to the County Court in England, and an 
appeal will lie from the decisions of these courts to the two 
going Judges of Assize, and from them to a Land Court in Dublin, 
composed of common law and equity judges. A series, therefore, of 
cheap courts, most properly local in their jurisdiction, is established 
to carry out the Bill, and to settle matters within its scope, but 
care is taken, through the intervention of an appellate tribunal 
of a double character, that rights of property shall not be sacrificed, 
and that very difficult problems of law shall not be hastily or wrongly 
determined. The powers given to the courts are immense, as was 
inevitable from the nature of the measure,’ and they are invested 
with a most ample discretion of an equitable as well as a legal kind, 
to work out its provisions in their genuine spirit. By these means 
we may hopefully expect the rights secured to the Irish tenant will 
be vindicated in a satisfactory manner, and the new relations in 
which he will stand towards his landlord will be fairly determined. 
On the occasions pointed out by the law, the courts will uphold and 
ascertain the tenant-right of the North and the South, and give its 
possessor the benefit of it: they will similarly decide on the title of 
the tenant to improvements, and to his statutable right, observing 
the rules prescribed to them; and, on the other hand, they will take 
into account claims and deductions on the part of the landlord, the 
whole procedure accommodating itself to the facts of each individual 
case, and as far as possible achieving justice. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that, in the long run, the consideration of these questions will 
devolve largely upon the courts, though doubtless until a set of pre- 
cedents shall have been matured, they will be troubled with a good 
deal of litigation. In most instances, even from the outset, the law 
will be exactly obeyed; the very institution of the new jurisdiction 
will assure general compliance with it; and, before long, it may be 
supposed that Irish landlords and Irish tenants will fall in with the 
changed mode of things, and will regulate their dealings with 
regard to it, without seeking the aid of any tribunal. The Bill, in a 
word, will be self-acting, at least to a considerable extent; and, far 
more than is commonly imagined, things will go on as they did 
before in the case of an immense majority of estates in Ireland. 


(1) Sect. 21. (2) fects. 5, 19, 20. (8) Sects. 14 and 16. 
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It remains to glance at a few other clauses of the Bill with refer- 
ence to this branch of the subject. A restriction is laid on the 
odious practice, still not altogether unknown in Ireland, of issuing 
recklessly notices to quit,’ by charging a duty on these documents ; 
and to strengthen the position of the tenant-at-will,? a notice will 
have twelve months to run, and not six months as it has at present. 
The leasing powers of limited owners are extended to a term of 
thirty-one years, the existing period being twenty-one ;° the charge 
of the grand-jury rate is to be apportioned between the landlord 
and tenant, in the case of all future tenancies, and, in the case of 
tenancies under £4, except where a lease intervenes, the whole charge 
is to affect the landlord. All these provisions are in the interest of 
the tenant, and it should be added* that experienced valuators are to 
act as assessors to the chairmen, in order to aid them in their 
inquiries. What then will be the real position of the occupiers of 
the soil in Ireland, according to the principles of this measure, and 
what their relations with their landlords? The custom of Ulster 
being made legal, the tenants entitled to its privileges will enjoy 
them fully as they now exist; their interests will be completely 
secured, and they will have a concurrent right in the fee, safe from 
interference from unjust superiors. On the other hand, the incidents 
of the custom will be preserved as they are at present, and the land- 
lords, therefore, will be enabled, within its limits, to raise their 
rents, and to possess all that is meant by ownership, restricted only 
from acts of wrong, at present prohibited by the usage. The status 
of the tenant of the South, who has a claim to tenant-right, will 
be of exactly the same kind; that is, his equitable interest in 
the land will be vindicated and protected by law; but, as his right 
is seldom definite or equal in value, in most instances, to that upheld 
by the Ulster custom, he will have the choice of exchanging it for a 
secure tenure for a considerable period, charged with advantages 
that, in all likelihood, will assure him a renewal of his term here- 
after. Itis difficult to see what legislation could accomplish more 
favourable to these classes, consistently with respect for the just 
rights of property; and, as regards the third and most important 
class, every equity in the land they can have or acquire, is appro- 
priated to them with wide liberality ; a new equity is added to defend 
their possession more or less in the nature of a charge on their 
landlords, with an alternative similar to that last mentioned ; and all 
these rights are so conferred as to provide for them the most 
ample benefit, with the least possible injury to their superiors. It 
is idle to say that these provisions fail to give rational security 
of tenure, or to remedy the ordinary mischiefs inherent in the 
system of occupation in Ireland. Unquestionably they will not 
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protect the reckless, indolent, or fraudulent tenant, who destroys his 
farm, or will not pay his rent, or multiplies squatters by subdivision ; 
but such tenants deserve eviction. Unquestionably, too, there may 
be landlords who will evict even meritorious tenants, notwithstanding 
the heavy penalties directed against such proceedings by the Bill, 
and the discredit it attaches to such wrong-doers. But the instances 
will be exceedingly few, in which folly, obstinacy, and pride, will 
override evident self-interest, and brave the sense of public dis- 
grace ; evictions of this kind will be so costly and fruitless, and so 
condemned by the courts, that they will hardly ever occur; and, 
therefore, it is the simple truth that the Bill amply protects the 
Irish tenant, and places him in quite a new position. Nor must it 
be forgotten, that even if he should be evicted, he will usually leave 
his holding with an amount of compensation, which will save him 
and his family from destitution, and open to him a new way in the 
world. 

In truth, so far as regards its principles, the criticisms passed upon 
the Bill are the most convincing proofs of its excellence. It is urged 
by those who faithfully represent the shortsightedness of the 
“stupid party,” that the measure is excessive, because, in giving 
protection to the occupier of the soil in Ireland, it violates the doc- 
trine of “free contract.” It is refreshing to see Conservatism 
wresting political economy to uphold selfishness, and misapplying it 
to suit its purposes; but its advocates apparently do not perceive the 
dangerous retort they thus provoke. Apply the rules of “ free con- 
tract’ to land, and what would become of all the means employed to 
restrict artificially dealings with what is naturally a limited com- 
modity, of entails, settlements, holding in mortmain, primogeniture, 
and other aristocratic devices? In these days of democratic change 
it would. have been wiser to have avoided these topics; and, besides, 
the objection only reveals ignorance of the real facts of society in 
Ireland. It is idle to talk of “freedom of contract,”? in the instance 
of classes in the relations of the great mass of Irish landlords and 
tenants, that is, of those who have what practically is a monopoly of 
the means of existence, and those who are compelled to compete for 
it ; and true political economy acknowledges that the only legitimate 
sphere of contract is not subjection, but independence. “There is, 
moreover, a dangerous irony in this zeal shown by some Irish land- 
lords in favour of the doctrine of ‘free contract,’ in order to impair 
a measure framed in the interest of the Irish tenant; it is rather too 
much to babble about this principle when one-fifth only of the soil of 
Ireland is held by ‘ contract’ in a legitimate sense, and four-fifths are 
held at will, that is, by a tenure of a servile kind, not in the nature 
of a contract at all; nor will the House of Commons be led astray 
by selfish sophistry of this description.” Another objection to the 
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Bill is, that it draws a marked and plain distinction between the 
law of England and that of Ireland, and that it “tends to separate” 
the two countries, because it gives security to the Irish tenant. 
To this it might be enough to reply that, in legalising the agri- 
cultural customs of Ireland, unrecognised hitherto by the Irish 
courts, unlike what has taken place in England, the Bill really rather 
assimilates the Irish law of landlord and tenant to its English original 
than makes it different ; that even the abstract law as it now stands is 
in Ireland more on the side of the landlord in many particulars than 
it is in England, and that this balance must be redressed before the 
two codes can be pronounced the same; and that a greater fallacy 
cannot exist, as, indeed, in the history of our own empire, the 
examples of Scotland and Ireland prove, than assuming that inter- 
national concord or dissension are necessarily promoted by mere iden- 
tity, or diversity of laws and institutions. The true and conclusive 
answer, however, is, that the state of society in England and Ireland, 
in matters connected with landed arrangements, is so different that 
legislation must accommodate itself to this essential difference; that a 
merely superficial resemblance of laws may imply a real and absolute 
distinction ; and that it will be time enough to speak of making the 
laws of tenure in the two countries exactly alike when the facts 
underlying them correspond, when the soil of Ireland and that of 
England are held under the same conditions. Such cavils as these are 
obviously futile ; and others of a somewhat different kind are little 
more than “ leather and prunella.”. When it is said that the measure 
is intricate, that it is many-sided and subtle in character, it is forgotten 
that the relations it deals with are complicated in the highest degree, 
and that its variableness really is a proof of its conscientious 
adherence to the facts of society. When it is said that it will 
encourage litigation by remitting a multitude of novel questions to 
the consideration of judicial tribunals, and by entrusting these with 
a very large discretion, it is forgotten that this is the necessary price 
of avoiding a system of harsh reform of the laws of tenure that really 
would be injurious to landed property in Ireland, compulsory leases, 
fixity of tenure, or the universal extension of the tenant-right of the 
North to districts at present not subject to it. As for the complaint 
that it makes a distinction between Ulster and the rest of Ireland, in 
the supposed interest of ‘“‘ Protestant ascendancy,” it is enough to say 
that it does exactly the reverse, for it merely confirms the rights of 
the Ulster tenant, whereas it gives new rights to his Southern fellow ; 
and as for the remark that the benefits it confers are illusory because 
they are only capable of being realised in certain events, this proceeds 
simply from sheer ignorance. 

The Bill, however, though noble in principle, is not without defects 
in detail, occasionally of an important kind. Its composition is far 
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from good ; it is loose and complex in its phraseology ; it abounds in 
vague and unsuitable expressions ; and this has added to the obscurity 
of a measure necessarily hard to interpret. Its definitions of very im- 
portant rights, for instance, even of tenant-right, are not accurate, 
and have provoked censure ; it makes use of popular language where 
technical terms ought to be employed, causing thus uncertainty and 
confusion ; it sometimes leaves very critical questions open to be 
answered in a variety of ways. These blemishes are to be much re- 
gretted, and have been one main reason why the popular mind in 
Ireland has been misinformed on the subject, and misrepresentation 
has distorted the real character of a comprehensive reform entirely in 
the interest of the Irish tenant. A few of the provisions of the Bill 
require to be carefully weighed and criticised with a view to their 
final amendment. ‘The statutable tenant-right, which is in the nature 
of a new charge upon landed property, is certainly, in our judgment, 
high; it is fairly questionable whether it ought to extend to farms of 
a considerable size ; and it may operate to tax the good landlord who 
has let his lands at a low rent, which he may not be able hereafter to 
raise without paying a severe penalty, and to spare altogether the 
rack-renting landlord. On the other hand, it is, perhaps, doubtful 
whether in all cases a thirty-one years’ lease ought to be an equivalent 
for this right; it has been urged that this may expose the tenant 
occasionally to injustice; and possibly a lower scale of tenant-right, 
conjoined with a power of measuring rents when ejectments should 
be brought to raise them, would have been more equitable and 
advantageous. The periods fixed for retrospective compensation for 
improvements are enormous; these, added to the revolution effected 
by the reversal of the presumption of law that additions to land be- 
long to its owner, may, in some instances, be unfair to landlords ; and 
though it is true that continuous possession is to diminish claims in 
this category, their limits ought, we think, to be defined. On the 
other hand, the definition of ‘improvements ”’ in the Billis, perhaps, 
too restricted, and would deal hardly with small tenants whose 
assiduous toil during generations had reclaimed land and made it 
productive ; yet as to whom it might not be able to show that “ they 
had executed any work which adds to the letting value of the hold- 
ings” at present. One or two clauses in the Bill, as they stand, may 
enable a tenant to injure his landlord directly, and that in a serious 
manner; and this is contrary to the whole scope of a measure of 
which one main principle is to indicate the natural rights of the 
tenant without assailing the rights of property. We must enter our 
protest against a change in the Bill said to be in contemplation, the 
exempting purchasers in the Landed Estates Court from claims to 
retrospective compensation for improvements. We never could see 
why purchasers of this class should be less subject to legislative 
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changes which Parliament might make at a future time, than pur- 
chasers of any other kind; they purchased freed from past incum- 
brances, but not from impositions to be made hereafter, exactly as 
private individuals; and, as a matter of fact, of all the landlords in 
Ireland, they are the least entitled to consideration. 

Our space forbids us to do more than to glance at the manner in 
which the Bill deals with the land system of Ireland upon the side of 
ownership. In this respect it embodies and improves upon the con- 
ception of Mr. Bright, that facilities should be afforded by the State 
to induce Irish tenants to buy land from its present owners by volun- 
tary contract, and thus to promote the growth of a peasant proprie- 
tary. For this purpose a sum of £1,000,000 is proposed to be set 
apart by the Treasury in order to make the required advances; and 
tenants who wish to acquire land, provided their landlords agree to 
sell it, are empowered to borrow three-fourths of the price, if they 
can pay a deposit of one-fourth as a security to the Exchequer for the 
loan, and for the payment of the annuity on the land to discharge it. 
Provision is made for operations of this kind in the case of lands in 
the Landed Estates Court; if a landlord wishes to part with his 
entire estate, and the tenants of four-fifths of it have the means of 
making the required advance, power is given to render the purchase 
complete; and it is obvious that the sum of £1,000,000 named is in- 
tended only as an experimental instalment. By these means the 
authors of the Bill design evidently to promote the transfer of no in- 
considerable part of the soil of Ireland from its present owners to its 
occupiers, and thus to pledge to the cause of order a large number of 
the Irish peasantry, and to break the force of the revolutionary wave 
now menacing Irish landed property. In the present state of the 
land system of Ireland, we look upon this as a most enlightened 
scheme ; but we are afraid that the machinery of the Bill is rather 
defective in this particular. We could say more, but our limits 
are outrun, and in conclusion wish good speed to a measure which 
in its main outlines is one of broad and generous policy, which 
reconciles law and fact in Ireland without real injustice to any 
interest, and which, if not without errors of detail, is assuredly a 
great and patriotic effort to solve an arduous and dangerous problem. 
Nor can we doubt that in its results it will be attended with lasting 
good ; that it will reach the hearts of the Irish people, in spite of 
momentary signs to the contrary, and teach them that law is no 
longer for them the supremacy of the powerful over the weak ; that 
it will gradually if slowly lessen the evils of agrarian disorder, out- 
rage, and crime; that it will assuage old animosities and heart-burn- 
ings; that it will infuse harmony and goodwill into the social 
relation it transforms and animates with the spirit of justice. 

Wm. O’C. Morris. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Modern Russia. By Dr. Junius Eckarpt. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1870. 

A coop and useful survey of the present condition of the Russian empire, with 
a critical estimate of Russian development and its tendencies since the emanci- 
pation of the serfs by Alexander II. The key-note to the book is in the division 
treating of Russian Communism, which may be commended to the serious 
attention of all political students. Those who have ceased to apprehend much 
from Napoleon’s warning of the possible invasion of Europe by the Cossack, 
may learn that there is still a cloud to be watched in the North, all the more 
ominous to established institutions that it does not come with the lance and the 
musket. The writer’s point of view is naturally German, but beyond a remark 
on the effeminacy of the Slavonic race, it is not intruded. His admiration of 
the Courlanders is justified by all who know them. The book should have been 
subjected to the revision of an English hand. 


Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis to Various Friends. Edited 
by Rey. Sir GitperT Lewis. Longmans. 14s. 

Sm GEORGE CoRNEWALL LEwis, who found time to do so many things mode- 
rately well and nothing very well, was among his other characters a letter- 
writer, and some of the fruit is now before us in his correspondence with the 
late Sir Edmund Head, Mr. Grote, Mrs. Austin, Mr. Greg, Mr. Freeman, and 
members of his family. They contain a great many highly suggestive points, 
in the shape of prophecies and criticisms about passing events, the writer being 
often most acutely right, and perhaps as often most ingeniously wrong. The 
critical temper, as everybody knows, was very strong in Sir George Lewis, and 
it is marked enough in his letters, where we encounter a long succession of 
unfavourable remarks. For an idolatrous literary generation, his talk about 
Macaulay, Hallam, Gladstone, and others, is decidedly instructive. 


The Land War in Ireland; a History for the Times. By JAMES GODKIN. 
Macmillan. 


Mr. Gopxkin’s book is virtually a short history of Ireland, written, as history 
is more and more likely to be written, from an economic rather than from a 
purely political point of view. Or perhaps it is rather a study of the history 
of Ireland; that is, the facts are presented ayowedly in a certain speculative 
light, and such facts as have no bearing on this special purpose either one way 
or another are passed over. Mr. Godkin is not fanatical, and he has thought his 


subject out. There is probably no other account at once so compendious and 
so complete. 


History of England, comprising the reign of Queen Anne, until the Peace of 
Utrecht. By EArt STANHOPE. Murray. 16s. 


Tuts is the long-expected volume which is to serve as link between the end of 
Macaulay and the beginning of the history known as Lord Mahon’s; so that 
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we haye now a history, complete in its way, from the Restoration, where 
Macaulay really began, down to the Treaty of Versailles, where Lord Stanhope 
left off, unless his Life of Pitt may be thought in some sort to have brought 
it down to 1806. The exact period covered by the present yolume is from the 
first year of the century when that momentous event, the death of Charles IL., 
occurred, down to 1713, when the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. Obviously, 
the central figure of this period is Marlborough, of whom Lord Stanhope takes 
a much less harsh view than Macaulay did. The time is one of the most 
obscure in our history politically, though its lustre from military and literary 
sides has not been surpassed. 


A Lifeof the Great Lord Fairfax. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. Macmillan. 16s. 


A VOLUME greatly over-crowded with minute details of a geographical and 
other kinds, but highly useful to the careful student of the history of the Civil 
War, if slightly tedious to the more languid reader. Mr. Markham deserves 
credit for extreme laboriousness, and it is only wonderful that Fairfax has not 
had so much justice done to him before, from the new historic point of view of 
the Great Rebellion, taken up since Carlyle and Macaulay. Mr. Markham 
insists that historians have ‘‘ ante-dated the genius of Cromwell,” and neglected 
comparatively the ability and services of Fairfax in the New Model, and in the 
campaign of 1645-6. Probably as a military chronicle, Mr. Markham’s book 
is one of the most full and accurate that we possess about the Civil War. 


Jational Self-Government in Europeand America. By J. W.PRosyn. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1870. 

PoLITICAL commonplaces, like certain truisms in morals, cannot be too fre- 
quently insisted on, and the views of an average English politician of a liberal 
mind flourish on sufficiently high ground to bear repetition and some emphasis. 
Mr. Probyn’s essay has not been called forth by a reactionary tendency to make 
it particularly timely, but it will be serviceable in its summing-up of our recent 
experiences of the ‘progress of liberty”? at home and abroad, and especially 
serviceable to those latest recruits or impressments in the ranks of progress, 
who have apprehended the necessity for a movement, and may learn from him 
how the one foot forward can be taken with a steady balance of the person. 
Mr. Probyn is temperate and just. He writes soundly on the American Civil 
War. His model of a ruler is Leopold I., King of the Belgians, whose sagacity 
and prosperous reign he points to for an indication that the constitutional 
sovereign is not required to be a puppet. This is an answer to Imperialists. 
On the other hand, he does not touch the Republican argument as to the 
political and social advantages gathered from hereditary constitutional kings, 
who are little better than puppets by nature, and are by the ordinary caleu- 
lation likely to be numerous. The chapter on ‘ Religious Liberty” recommends 
the practice of the spirit of Christianity in the Church Establishments as a pre- 
paration for the inevitable, though not necessarily immediate, disjunction of 
Church and State. 


Asia Minor. By Rey. Henry J. Van LEnNEP. Two yols. Murray. 


An account of travels in little-known parts of Asia Minor. The writer was a 


Christian missionary, and his book is not wholly without a distasteful Evange- 
lical twang, though for the most part he writes like a person of common sense. 
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He has a good deal to tell us that is of archzological interest, and social 
optimism ought to be rudely disturbed by contrasting the picture which Mr. 
Van Lennep presents of the oriental degradation of these now obscure regions 
with the old and obliterated civilisation. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by W. M. RossErrt. 
Two vols. Moxon. 
HARDLY any praise can be too strong for the zeal, fidelity, and labour with 
which Mr. Rossetti has discharged his task. The result is what may be called 
the first full and correct presentation of Shelley’s poems that we possess. 
Everything is here, and this is the least part of it, for with many of the juvenili« 
most readers would have been happy to dispense. But everything is here in 
the best form to which conscientious examination by a man of taste and 
knowledge could restore, a poet of whom it has been truly said that he already 
stands in more need of a scholiast than some who have been dead for many 


generations. Mr. Rossetti has prefixed a satisfactory and fair-minded memoir 
of his poet. 








